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KING GEORGE FV. | 


F ING GEORGE is having an early experience of “ the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne.” His subjects 
are moved by a fair and legitimate desire to know 
more about their new King. The future welfare 
of the State depends in a measure upon the wisdom 

and moderation with which he wields the great influence and 
authority now placed in his hands. It is true affairs might be 
more critical than they are at present. King George has the 
satisfaction of ascending the throne in a time of peace. No war 
is going on, and there is no immediate menace of war. Thanks 
to the pacific efforts of his father, our relations with Foreign 
Powers to-day are much more friendly than thev- were ten 
years ago. A constitutional question of some delicacy awaits 
solution at home, but it does not necessarily call for the inter- 
vention of the King. Most likely the fact that there has been 
a change of Sovereign wiil dull the acuteness of the crisis: at 
any rate, on a question of this kind, the King’s best policy is 
to let the politicians who have raised the issue take the responsi- 
bility for it Should he, as his predecessors have done. act 
imply on the advice of his Ministers, he will take a wise and 
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prudent course. Nobody wishes to see the Crown embroile< 
in the squabbies ot party. 

The King has reached mature age before coming into hi 
inheritance ; but curiously little is known of his real charactor 
When Princes appear before the public, they are, as a rile 
tied down by formula and convention, and to the public they 
are only so many figures, picturesque or not as the case may 
be. Whoever has listened to the conversation that has been 
going on for the past fortnight must have noticed that to “ the 
man in the street ’’ King George is an enigma. Yet we have 
certain definite facts to g> on. In the first place, his name has 
never been associated with the kind of scandal that tittle-tattle 
likes to associate with the names of those who sit in high places, 
He brings an unsullied name to the throne. Then he is unmis- 
takably a sportsman of the first rank. He can cast a salmon- 
fly as well as most anglers. Indeed, he is a notable fisherman, 
and he is a first-rate pheasant shot. There is no mistake about 
these accomplishments. Those who have fished with him 
and those who have shot with him know that in these manly 
pastimes he excels in a manner that would have won recognition 
had it been shown by a commoner. And what does excellence 
in these things imply? Physical fitness, for one thing. No 
man can be a good salmon-fisher and a consistently good shot 
unless he knows how to keep himsceif weil and strong. The 
ability to do this implies in its turn self-command, resolution 
and moderation. In themseives these are no bad attributes 
for a King, and at all events they afford ground for the hope 
that he who possesses them will rise to the occasion. But there 
are other indications that the public can see and study for 
themselves. It has, for instance, been Pp inted out that he is a 
trained seaman, and at moments of emergency it has been 
proved that he can, and will, act with promptitude and decisio 
Here, then, we have evidence of qualities that ought to he p 
in the formation of a strong and useful ruler of men. One 
more point, and that the most important of all, awaits to be 
noticed. This is his faculty for pointed and apt speech-making. 
In a general way the addresses of Princes are mouided afte 
a single pattern. They are polite and considerate, conven- 
tional and slightly formai. Brilliancy or power or pathos is 
not expected ; nay, would probably be regarded as alarming. 
At a public function there are usuaily certain things to be said, 
and they are in the nature of a formula. The merits of an insti- 
tution are to be recognised, praise awarded to the proper person, 
and so on. But ever and anon the King, when as Prince of 
Wales he was called upon to make one of these duty speeches, 
had in the midst of the usual platitudes developed a vigour and 
a fervour, an earnestness and enthusiasm that astonished his 
auditors, who recognised in the ring of his voice, as well as in 
the words, that the Prince had, as it were, shed the wrappings 
of his high station and was speaking to them man to man 
What this may portend it is difficult to say, but evidently 
King George V. has a personality and convictions of his own. 
We are very much inclined to draw the inference that the 
King will develop much that was latent while he was Heir- 
Apparent. 

On another side it is impossible to avoid a certain amount 
of specniation. During the reign that has just closed our Press 
had a valuable object-lesson in the importance of character in 
a Sovereign. The peace-making efforts of Edward VII. were 
often successful because of the general liking he inspired. For 
diplomatic purposes the late King had the great advantage of 
possessing consummate tact. Will his successor inspire the same 
regard, and will he show his father’s capacity for bridging a 
difficulty ? These are questions to which time alone can furnish 
the answer. It is sometimes asserted that in the democratic 
age in which we live the attitude of the Sovereign becomes of 
less and less importance. Experience does not show that this 
state of things has absolutely arrived. The influence of those 
in authority seems to increase rather than wane, and the monarch 
who makes himself disagreeable is more likely than ever to 
bring his people into trouble. King George is as yet untried 
in the field of high diplomacy, but we have the fact to go on 
that he made himself very acceptable in every Colony he 
visited. In this particular, then, there is good cause for hope. 
On analysis, then, the forecast of his reign comes out a 
favourable one. We do not altogether like the idea of scanning 
the actions and sayings of a Sovereign in order to discover what 
prospect there is of his being a good and wise ruler. But in 
this case it is almost obligatory to do so. The happiness ol 
the whole people depends to a great extent on the qualities he 
displays when there is need to speak or act 
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EPFORE our next number appears the burial of King 


Edward VII. will have taken place. \s we write 
preparations are on foot for making it one ol the 
most impressive ceremonies in_ history. The com 


manding position of the late King would of itself 
have ensured a great concourse at his funeral; but a more 
potent factor was lis own personality that endeared him 
to his subjects and made all whom he met abroad his 
friends. The assemblage will be almost unparalleled. It 
is expected that seven reigning monarchs will follow him 
to his vrave. Vhere will be the flover of the great nota 
bilities of two Continents, great dignitaries of the Church, the 
highe st officials of the law, Ministers of State, representatives ol 
the greatness of the English Parliament. All that intellect and 
lineage can produce will attend; and more even than that is the 
spontaneous and natura! grief of the King’s ordinary subjects. 
It is certain that every portion of the road traverse: bv the funeral 
procession will be lined with mourners. Edward VII. will be 
laid to rest in the historic burial-place at Windsor not only with 
gravely magnificent rites, but with all the regard that eenuinely 
and deeply felt affection can inspire among those who so lately 
were his subjects. 


Whitsuntide came with a flash of sunshine that enabied 
holiday-makers to enjoy to the full the breaking foliage, the 
brightness of wild flowers, the happy green of grass and growing 
crops, the songs of the cuckoo, lark and (at even) the nightingale, 
and all the -beauty of May as Dan Chaucer sang it. Nor was 
their enjoyment less because it was chastened and restrained by 
the national grief that was symbolised by the unusual display of 
black dresses that contrasted with the way spring colours. It 
might have suggested a large and emblematix picture of what 
life is and a ways has been, the sun shining indifferent to the 
joys and sorrows of those on whom its beams fall, the natural 
joy of the season “chastis’d by sabler tints of woe.” = It was a 
fine, because unconscious, tribute to King Edward that the more 
riotous amusements were spontaneously abandoned. 


In the person of Sir William Huggins England has lost het 
greatest astronomer. [Fortunately for himself and for her Sit 
William Huggins came into the world under circumstances that 
made it unn-cessary for him to work for his own livelihood. ‘This 
is acondition that is practically essential to the doing of good work 
In astronomy, because it is unremunerative work and has no 
immediate practical bearing on commerce. Sir William 
Huggins, however, was able to devote himself entirely to his 
chosen study. As long ago as 1850 he built for himself a 
house at Tulse Hill, a district then more rural in character 
than it is now. He built and equipped there an observatory 
lor the purpose of working at astronomy. ‘The special service 
hat he rendered was the introduction of pectrum analysis and 
photography into this subject. By these agencies he enabled us 
to get a much more accurate idea of the composition of the 
nebulw and the various stars than was obtainable merely by the 
telescope. To Sir William Huggins, in fact, is due that modern 
conception and knowledge of the heavens as a stupendous 
procession of worlds up and down the plains of space, if we may 
apply terms that can be popularly understood to a matter that 
sul is abstruse and full of a mystery that holds no promise ot 
solution. 
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With May begins the agricultural summer show season, 
The Oxfordshire Show, which this*year opened on the rsth inst., 
is alwavs one of the first sham fights in the annual agricultural 
manceuvres. From thence onwards the Bath and West, the 
Royal Counties and the Royal follow in quick succession. These, 
e-pecially the latter, are the great battles ot the season; but 
there are numerous important skirmishes which take place at 
county towns all through the summer, The first encounter 1s 
always looked forward to with interest by those who have before 
participated in these friendly contests, not only by combatants 
themselves, but also by those who intend joining in the fray later 
on. For some the first fight of the season is their last, as they 
own themselves hopelessly beaten. Others decide to try then 
fortunes again, but with stronger forces, or to compete only in 
minor contests in the future. ‘Those who return flushed with 
victory look forward to even greater triumphs. Very fickle, 
however, is the fortune of the showyard, and when opponents 
are evenly matched, the victor of to-day, as often as not, 1s 
vanquished on the morrow. 


Showing agricultural stock, uuless one is very successful, is 
an expensive amusement, as many have found to their cost, 
Some exhibitors only hope to win honour and glory; and to ali, 
however large a sum their prize money totals, the showing of 
livestock is in itself a dead loss. Ilow is it, then, that tenant 
farmers and others who breed pedigree stock as a_ busine: 
continue to exhibit ? Principally because it is the best 
advertisement of their goods that they can hay Not only does 
an animal, as soon as it has taken a premium at an important 
show, itself rise in value, but probably the value of its neat 
relations is enhanced. More especially is the progeny of a noted 
prize-winning sire sought after. One sometimes hears short 
sighted agriculturists grumble when some wealthy landowner ts 
successful with an animal which was bred by a tenant farmer. 
\sk the breeder in such a case if he has any cause for complaint. 
You will invariably find that, even if he did not obtain a very 
high price for what ultimately proved to be a noted prize-winner, 
yet he is well pleased. The advertisement brougut him much 
trade and better prices. Without doubt the popularity and 
demand for any particular breed of English pedigree stock 
depends, to a large extent, on whether it is well represented at 
the principal agricultural show 





A WHITSUN CANTICLE. 


Uplifted voices of a countless throng 
Shatter the silence of Death's disarray 
With joyous burden of unceasing song, 
For in earth’s gardens this is holy day, 


Where every dancing flower and wind-tossed tree, 
And every smallest stone and tratnpled blad 
Yea, all the voiceless things God bade to be 
Have vift of tongues to praise His name who mad 
And whoso listening takes his lonely way 
Through sun-kissed meadow or through tangled wood, 
Shall hear the song they sang that primal day 
When God beheld that everything was good. 

ANGELA GrhORDON 


An important decision has been arrived at by the Royal 


Agricultural Society. It is to experiment for the purpose of 
deciding if the issue of tuberculous animals are necessarily 
tuberculous. The situation that led to the discussion can br 


stated very simply. Foreign and Colontal countries are very 
strict about rejecting any animal that reacts to the tuberculine 


test. In consequence, the soundest and best animals have been 


exported from some of the noted herds in the country, and of 
those left a very large proportion are tuberculous. In one of the 
most conspicuous herds the owner himself estimates that eighty 
per cent. would not stand the lest. Many of these are 
animals that have won the highest distinctions in the 


showyard, and in the natural course it would be expected 
that the stock bred from them would be of immense value. But 
are the calves affected? We know that acquired characteristi 
cannot be transmitted, but in the case of disease may not the 
tendency be inherited? ‘The question is very difficult to answer, 
and no harm can come from the experlinent, At the same time, 
the great authorities on hygiene look forward to and are working 
lor a time when the appearance Of lLubercuiOsis along ¢ ilie Wi 
be as great a rarity as that of rabies in the English dog. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt took a very wide survey of what 
he called the “ World movement” in the lecture he delivered at 
the University of Berlin with the I:mperor and Empress present. 
Peopie who are strugg 


~ 


ing with the tacts and difficulties clo 

about them usually have little time to glance at the general trend 
of affairs. A man is more interested in | own little garden 
than in the widest wheat!ands belonging to somebody else. but 


Mr. Ktoosevelt has the philosophica temp raiment, He traced 
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nuirse of ¢ ation. showing how the wave alternately 
advanced and retreated, while the tide was filling all the time. 
In our days of peace humanity has swarmed over the most remote 
districts of the earth, and it would be difficult to lay hands on 
ny single district and say that it was absolutely uno cupied. 
\nother point on which he laid stress, too, was that modern 
nations are all bound together in some way—some by bonds of 
love, others of hatred; but none can be independent at an epoch 
when the means of communication are so greatly enlarged. It 
was when he came to forecast the future that Mr. Roosevelt 
could not speak in such confident terms. Whether the civilisa- 
tion of to-day will endure or will be dispersed it is given to no 
one to say at the present time. ‘There are elements that make 
for greater advance, and elements, too, that might lead to 
disintegration But it is no blame to Mr. Roosevelt that this 
hesitating note made itself heard. No one who understands all 
the factor at all likely to speak with dogmatism in the matter. 

Lord Farrer has hit upon an ingenious method tor dealing 
vilh the gipsy nuisance in surrey. The depredations of ips 
are a constant and serious nuisance and loss to those who own 
land. Wherever they go they carry destruction with them, 
mutilating trees and spoiling hedge rows in order to obtain prop 
for their tents and fuel for their fires. Game is not safe in the 
covert, nor is poultry safe on the farm when they are in the 
neighbourhood. lhe county, however, has not made bye law 
calculated to deal with the evil. Lord Farrer in these circum 


stances has pointed out that the difficulty could easily be met by 
reviving the old Manor Courts, which of late years have fallen 


into desuetude. Phe one at Abinger has been revived, however, 
and Lord Farrer has shown that any Court of the Manor can 
prosecute gipsies for offences and can put their livestock into the 
pound until the fines are paid. The result in the Abinger 


district has been excellent, and if the example of Lord Farrer 
were followed throughout the county, the ‘‘vagrom folk’? would 
find it hard to live. In somedegree we sympathise with them as 
the representatives of those who at one time lived the outdoor 
life, but they do not tall in well with modein conditions. 
Indeed, their natural avocatior as pedlars, basket-makers and 
dealers in small ware has become unnecessary, and it would 
probably be better for the people themselves if they were obliged 
to fall into the ranks of ordinary respectable employment. 


the danger in certain kinds of tinned fruits is by no means 
a new theme, but it is one that deserves a great deal more 
attention than has yet been given to it. The County Analyst for 
West Sussex reports to the County Council that he has been testing 
samples of tinned peas, tomatoes, apples, pears, peaches, etc., 
that are consumed within his district, and has made some pointed 
remarks upon the subject. The greenness of peas seems often to be 
the result of treatment with salts of copper. Many purchasers seem 
to like * ure n’ peas, evenitl the vrecnness 1S due to the presence 


of copper. With tomatoes and acid fruits the case is different. 


No acid fruit ought to be kept in a tin. A “tin” is, generally 
peaking, an iron vessel covered inside and out with a thin 
coating of tin, and unless the inside is protected with varnish or 
lacquer, the acid in the juice of the fruit dissolves the tin and 
enters into chemical combination with it. In this way ‘a 
considerable quantity of tin gets into the body of the “consumer 

There is happily no immediate cause for alarm, for the amount 
of tinned fruit eaten in an average iaixed diet would not be likely 
to hurt a healthy person. But as the West Sussex analyst 


points out, the trade in tinned fruits has lately grown very large, 


and it would be well if the public realised that they sometimes 


eat a proportion of tin with their fruit. Of seven samples 
analysed it was found that six contained so much tin that they 
were “unfit for food.’ The report shows us once again that our 


food supply is not so healthy as we could wish. At present we 


never know whether our rice is covered with French chalk, oul 


peas with copper, our tomatoes rich in tin and ou 


cream 
doctored with flour and borax. 


lt is remarkable that we have 


received, in this very cold 
spring, one or two reports of quite abnormally early appearance 


of the May-fly in different parts of the country. For all that. 


there is every reason to think that the big fly will be late, 
generally, in its rising, and that our May-fly fishing will be 
after, rather than before, the common date. The duns and the 
rest of the aquatic kinds that come earlier in the year than the 
May-fly have all been late and scanty in their rises, and the 
trout-fisher, unlike the salmon an-sler, 
conditions suited to his sport. It 
change in pro 


has not found the spring 
seems that there is a certain 
gress at the moment in the distribution of the Mav- 
fly. It is seldom now that we find those great and dense rise 
which we used to, on some of the rivers most frequented by it. 
It seems to be fewer in numbers there. But. on the other hand, 
we find it in moderate numbers on rivers and parts of rivers 
where it used not to be known at all. Weed-cutting, and 
consequent destruction of the food-plant of its lar va, is perhaps the 
cause that it is less multitudinous in some of its most favourite 
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haunts of old, and it may be that it has been more widely 
distributed where aquatic plants were nt for the stocking of a 
new or a depleted fishery. 


We may have heard the story of a certain diner-out who 
could always, as he asserted, make sure of arousing a fierce 
storm of debate in the dullest and most silent dinner-party by 
affirming that there was no such thing as the Gulf Stream. <A 
recently issued report of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries Laboratory 
does not, indeed, go so far as this, but distinctly does assert that 
the Gulf Stream has been behaving itself badly of late, and that 
we have not enjoyed as much of its visitations as we ought to 
have. Not only was the Gulf Stream late in making its effect 
felt, by the wacm currents that it brings to our coasts, last year, 
but it was only at an abnormally low temperature when it did 
come. It is conjectured that there was some connection between 
this aberrant behaviour of the Stream and the cold summer 
through which we shivered last year, and since there is reason 
to suppose that the abnormal conduct of the Gult Stream is 
likely to last over several years, it is only too probable, on this 
hypothesis, that we shall shiver through several more summers 
yet. \nd certainly the opening of the present one supports 
that view. 


Che country was rather appalled by the loss some months 
io of the | histlemor, in Bideford Bay, chiefly by reason of the 
lack that it seemed to show of any proper coast watching and 
patrol. It seemed lamentable to think that it was possil le, at 
this time of day and in this age of science, that a ship could thus 
founder close to shore with the loss of twenty-one lives, and that 
it should be the duty of none on that shore to be on the outlook 
for the rockets and signals of distress which might be sent up in 
hope of assistance. The finding of the Court, which has lately 
been held at Bideford, removes the worst of these apprehensions. 
fhe Court pronounces a grave charge of gross neglect of 
duty on the part of one of those who might have been instrumental 
in saving the ship and the lives of her crew ; but this dereliction 
of duty by an individual is not nearly as bad as that it should not 
be the duty of anyone to look out for such distress signals. 
England stull hopes that her men will do their duty, so long as 
they are appointed to do it, and if duty had been done in this 
instance, it appears that these lives at allevents might have been 
saved by the Clovelly lifeboat, which made a gallant but belated 
attempt at rescue. It ought to be noted that Colonel Wilson 
Hoare, Chairman of the Court, was at one time in the Navy, and 
has, therefore, a special experience, fitting him for the post, 
which his military rank does not suggest. 


LITTLE HORN OF TITEK RUSITES 
(The Gaclic name for the lapwing is adharcan-luachrach, or Litthe Horn of the 
Rushes, from its fondness for waste place 

When the wintry fields are sodden and bare, 
Like a little grey ghost he flits here and there, 
And thinly he wails if a step draws near. 
“Go away! Go away!” you can fancy him say, 

Say Little Horn of the Rushes. 


But when the hedge shines with the blackthorn’s snow, 

And violets perfume the bank below, 

Gaily he challenges friend and foc. 

“O, I'm glad, glad, glad!” till you'd think he was mad, 
Shouts Little Horn of the Rushes. 

And though all over the world I go, 

Where a road may run or water may flow, 

No tenderer song shall I ever know 

Than that TI have heard—pure jey without word— 
From Little Horn of the Rushes. 

This is the scene it recalls to me: 

Browsing sheep on a wind-swept lea, 

A pebbly beach and a sunlit sea, 

While down from the sky floats the wild, sweet cry 
OF lattle Horn of the Rushes. 


OO. Moore 


Possibly it is just a litthke doubtful whether we ought to 
rejoice or to condole with an angler who has hooked a great fish 
when he is spinning for salmon, and finds that the monster at 
the end of his line is not a salmon at all, but a pike. ‘That is the 
fortune, or the misfortune, which befel Major Booth, angling a few 
days ago in Mr. Graystone’s water on the Wye, and the fish, when 
brought to the balance, proved to be a ‘pike of thirty-seven 
pounds, a record for the Wye, and not far from a record fish ot 
its kind caught in English waters, for we have yet to hear of one 
that has quite touched forty pounds. What there may have 
been of unrecorded monsters of the kind, of course, we cannot 
say; but it is not the angler’s way to hide big lights of this 
description under bushels. In Ireland they have a record of a 
pike from Lough Derg of forty-two pounds, and it is said that 
this Wye fish, had it been in condition, might have reached forty 
pounds. We may well believe it, for the pike are lean now as 
compared with their winter state. 
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Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have written to the 
papers for the purpose of exposing a vice occasionally resorted 
to by the baser sort of furniture auctioneers. ‘Their method of 
procedure is ingenious. When the collection of a well-known 
artist or connoisseur is disposed of owing to death or any other 
reason, there is usually a very keen competition for the more 
important pieces, and after these are sold there remains a 
residuum of less valuable stuff. This the dishonest dealer 
buys, and then advertises in the newspapers a sale of 
furniture from the house of so-and-so, mentioning the celebrity 
in question. WV th such small articles as are genuinely bought 
he mixes the rubbish in his own possession, and tries to pass the 
whole off on the public as part of the dispersed collection. It 
was a public duty to issue this warning, since in our day a great 
fashion has set in for old and artistic furniture, and many are 
swayed by the fashion who have not sufficient knowledge to 
judge of the value for themselves. 


It is a serious thing for county cricket when an expert so 
skilful and influential as Mr. C. B. Fry feels himself compelled 


THE 


N the morning paper there is no column more diligently 
studied than that devoted to births, marriages, and deaths, 
and perhaps it is an interest akin to this that makes us 
linger over the pages of old parish registers. ‘The clerks 
in holy orders 

who used to keep them 
in days gone by, were 
not so much afflicted 
by the spirit of 
formalism as are those 
of our day. The 
registrar of the modern 
parish is an official 
whose record must be 
entered under certain 
headed columns 
which vive him no 
opportunity of airing 
his own individuality 
or of telling us anything 
particular about the 
persons whose names 
are set down. rhis 
was not the case in the 
old time, as may be 
seen from the excellent 
work on the English 
parish registers which 
has been written out of 
full antiquarian know- 
ledge by Mr, Charles 
Cox, published by the 
firm of Methuen. It 
will receive its meed 
of criticism in due 
course; but the most 
casual glancer at its 
pages will find 
much food for 
thought and enter- 
tainment, especially 
in those chapters which 
are mainly devoted to 
showing extracts from 
old books. ‘The page 
opens, naturally, at the 
first recorded incident 
in life,namely,baptism, 
aud what a fine picture 
is given by the foilow- 
ing extract: ‘ George 
Mowen my son and 
Hellen his wife had 
issue, and she was 
brought to bed of a 
goodly boy on Sunday 
at morn between 1 and 
2 of the clock being 
the rath of June 1628, 
at Woodseats, and 
christened at Barley WW. #, Coa, A FEW 


ANN-ALS Of THE 





MORE VEARS. Copyright 
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to protest against its humbug. No, doubt the discourse of this 
theme which he contributes to his own magazine for June will 
give rise t») much controversy. He uses no half-terms. C yunty 
cricket, he says, is riddled with humbug. It is humbug to call it 
“county,” because it is not selected from the clubs in the county, 
but is “a separate group of players who play as a team under the 
name of a club which is called a County Cricket Club, but which 
really has no connection with any cricket in the county except 
that played by its own eleven.” Usually this team is composed 
for the greater part of paid servants. He considers that the 
county championship itself is only a great pretence, which 1 
kept up solely and exclusively for the sake of the gate-money it 
brings. His final charge against the County Cricket Clubs is that 
nearly every one of them spends more than its income. It would 
certainly be a more ideal state of affairs if the county club were 
composed of representative members of the county under which 
name it goes. Professionals ought to be kept for the purpose of 
coaching young players and maintaining the ground in order. 
To march them out to a_gladiatorial display and call it 
county cricket is, in Mr. Fry's vigorous terminology, a piece 
of humbug. 


P:-1LRISH. 


the same day, between morning prayers, by me Arthur Mowen, 
his grandfather.” Somehow the lines seem to bring before us a 
portly, proud old parson, heartily rejoicing in the coming of the 
“goodly boy,” his grandson \t a time when astrology was 
absolutely | elieved in, 
the parson evidently 
recorded the baptism 
with a view to the 
horos« ope of the child 
being subsequently 
cast. From Brundish 
in Suffolk, in the yea 
1600, we get the follow- 
ing example of this 
type of entry: “The 
xxvjth daie of Octobe 
was Baptisid Thomas 
Colbye the sonne of 
Thomas Colbye gent 
and A\nnye ux’ 
beeinve borne. the 
X11] daie ot CO) tober 
the signe beeinge in 
Taurus at the hower 
of vij of the clocke in 
the eveninge.”’ Phis 
belief of course per 
sisted down to very 
recent years. It will 
be remembered that 
Sir Walter Scott makes 
use of it as an every 
day incident when 
Colonel Mannering, 
who had dabbled in 
the mystic science, cast 
the horoscope of young 
Ellen Gower; but that 
was towards the end ot 
the eighteenth century, 
and already the spirit 
ot scepticism was 
killing the ancient be 
lef im sorcery. Some 
of the entries point to 
curiousold customs,and 
to points of doctrine 
that are no longer 
deemed of importance. 
Thus an Act of Eliza 
beth prohibited 
baptism in anything 
but a proper font, 
although it is laid 
down in the Prayer 
Book that the use of 
the formula ** | baptiz 
thee, etc.,” 


e 


ID 
pti 
ibso 


ae 
lutely valid, a provi- 
sion for the baptism of 


children in) imminent 
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Minister Mr. Jo. Biram had done more than sprinkled it and 
sk) i prayed with it, injoyning him to bring the child afterwards to 
Lidget meeting to be baptized there.” 
THE ALLOTMENT GARDENER. Copyright Under the heading of ‘Chrisom Children, Foundlings,” 
novelists will find plenty of hints for plots. The chrisom, it 
daughter of William Pratt, Feb. 25 1671-2. The first that in may be explained, was the white linen cloth, or vesture, 
eleven years was baptised with water in the font, the custom placed on the child at the time of baptism, and was thus 
being in this place named from 
to baptize out of a : the chrism, or holy 
bason, after the ; : . ‘ oil, with which the 
Presbyterian J priest anointed 
manner, only set : ot Pe the child, makine 
nthe Font, which fl . f the sign of the 
wuld never get Cross on the breast 
formed, till I had ; < and between the 
otten a new - shoulders. The 
clerk, John Brown, ' custom was so 
who presently did : common that the 
hat I appointe gh term ‘*Chrisom 
to b done.”’ = a child” was applied 
Sometimes the ; 4 : , to those who died 
juestion of the P 5 in their innocency 
legality of a bap- and were shrouded 
tism i raised, , , ' in their chrisoms. 
Under the entry he s § 6‘Thus, in the regis 
which now follows, ; ; ter of St. Peter’s, 
at He pworth, y : 4 } Northampton, the 
Suffolk, dated bi s following occurs 
1709, the scruples ; in the year 1632: 
as to what was i « A crisom woman 
ind what was ere childe of Ann 
not regarded as ‘i ' x Nelson widow 
valid in baptism : * ‘s buryed the xxx 
ire made to appear " $ F ; of March 1632. 
plainly: ‘Joseph ‘ ; . “ A chrisom 
son of Robert : childof John 
Beever it Hep Taylor was buried 
worth Junr bap . the viiof On tober.” 
tized with { , The 
conditioanall Bap child 
tism the 1sth. day 
of May, because 
it was said that 


chr isom 
Was not 
necessarily legiti 
mate, as may be 
seen trom this 


Dissenting MW. &, Cox. A BEWILDERED PURCHASER. Copyright. entry at Hinckley, 
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Leicestershire: “One Crysome, base, of Rebakca Dunning, 


March 16th.”’ 
We leave 


baptism reluctintly and go on to marriage, 


oncerning which there are a number of curious entries. Here, 
for example, is a little drama in print from the register of 
\bington, Northamptonshire: “Feb. go. 1681-2. Henry 


Mason of Greens Norton and Mary Osborn were married 
by license. A shabby fellow came in and_ forbid the 
marriage, but wold neither tell his name nor show any 
kteason thereof. 1 required Bond of him and securities on 
a sufficient caution that he would try the suite, but he 
ran away to Mr. Newmans the Aleman. I sent the clerk 
and Mr. Henry Osborne of Northton, Mason entered into 
bond of 4o! to 

keepe 
harmlesse. 


mee 
line 
bond hangs upon 
the file in-= my 
studie.’’ At 
random we quote 
the following: 
“Christopher 
Newsam married 
Charity Morrell. 
Charity Morrell 
being entirely 
without arms, the 
ring placed 
upon the fourth 
toe of the left 


was 


foot, and she 
wrote her name 
in this register 
with her right 
foot.” This was 


<o late as 1532- 
From Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, 
under the date 
1712 we get the 
following = entry: 
“May 11. James 
Dawson and Su- 
sapnah QOsbaston 
both of Derby. 
This was a 
fraudulent 
wit ked 


and 
marriage. 
Dawson came to 
Ashborne fair 
May roth and 
applied himself to 
old Mr. Hardistet 
the Surrogate for 


Lic ense, who 
having examined 
him upon oath 
(as the Canon 


lequires) the per- 


jured wretch 


swore y* there 
was no pre con- 
tract or other 


legall impediment 
against 
marriage, so he 


his 


obtained a license 


and was married 


COUNTR) 


Cheshire boy as he reported, bur. Oct. 19.” 
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Another resembles 


t, from Thorington, Suffolk: “It. one Derrowe a ladde of the age 


of viijt® yeares whoe as he saide came from Bunggaye and was 


there borne, he 
vilj® of December.” 
the days of 
Elizabeth 
Wattes, the blessed marter of God, who, for 


dyed at our brick hell and was buried on the 
rhe following entry 
persecution :¢ 


Wattes, 


gives us a memory ol 

Bursted, Essex). 
wyffe of Thomas 
his treuth suffered 


" T1599. (Csreat 


widdow, sometime the 


his marterdom in the fyer at Chelmsford, the xxlj day of May, in 


the an® dni 
the ro day, 1599, so she lived a widdow after 


Queene Mary, was buryed 
his death xliiil 


1555, in the reigne of 


yeres, and fro’ the 22 of May to the rot of July, and made a 
wood end, like a good Christian woman, in God's name 
pased.”” There is 
another in the 


iy 


b tis al s @ an 
5 /,/ a 
L hts fy ‘ - s A G h ld 





Tamworth 


register, 1O44 
“2ath March 
Cast into the 
ground the body 


of Ellen wife of 
Kich¢ 
popeling.” 
following 
from WKensington, 
dated April 23rd, 


OQ, pos 


Iensor, a 
lhe 


entry 


sesses 
historical interest : 
“Mr Robert len 
the elder, Esquier, 
hows 
servant unto 
(ueene elizabeth 
and unto out 


ancient 


most graciou 
Kinge James, a 


faythful p’fessor 


ol true religion 
and a most 
charitable freind 
to the poore, ot 
age 77 upon 
tryday 


night at 


10 ot the clock.’ 
here are 


many 
ntries which 
prove the reality 


of the custom ol 


burying suicides 
at four Cross- 
road Here is 
one that occurred 
o long ago as 
1573 at Pleasley, 
Derbyshire: 
“ Tho. Maule i¢ 
hunvge on a tree 
by y' wayside 
atter a drunckne 
litte \pril 3. 
Crowners queste 
in churche porche 
April 5. Same 
nighte at  midd 
nivghte burried at 


y© nighest crosse 
a stake 


manie 


roades w' 
yn him, 


next morning peopple from 
being Sunday Manesfeilde. 
May 11th. But Among the 
before noon I suicides are many 
discovered that cases” that how 
his first wile W. F. Coa STRAW-PLAITING. Cepyright how the same 
was living at passions actuated 
Southampton.” Sometimes the clerk breaks into verse, as men and women then as now. Che single woman who * got 
in the following, dated 1766: into trouble,” the desperate prisoner who feared punishment 

This morning I have put a Tye and disgrace, and other unfortunate persons did not scruple 


No man could put it faster 
’Tween Matthew Dodd, the man of God, 
And modest Nellie Foster. 
JOUN LEWIS Clk 

But the fascinating entries are those relating to the 
solemn act of burial. Occasionally the language is such as we 
would not call so very solemn to-day, as in the entry from 
Rotherham for Christmas Eve, 1551: ‘“vij litle wenches at 
Cutloffs buried.’ Here is suggestive material for the imagination 
to work on: “ William a little boy in a blew jerkine and a blew 
paier of gaskins, being the livery of Bridewell. buried out of 
William Swillingshurst his barne. he was supposed to be a 


most 


themselves of an emergency exit. There are entri 
when burning was a legal 


Chad's, 


to avail 
that remind us of the 
ment, as, for instance, this one from 5St. 
23 of this 
quorell tor poysong her husband. It would bea fascinating task 


tii punish 


Shrewsoury 


“ December 1547 man was burnt in the 


/ 


month that aw 
to gothrough many other entries that illustrate in a remarkable 
manner the lives and customs of our forefathers; but considera 
Ihe end ot all this « 


tions ol spat e obl e us to forbear. 


sideration is melancholy in the extreme. The leaves of the tree 


do not seem to be mort ephemeral in the enerations than are 
the generations of men when we look backward at them. It 
a melancholy moral to raw, and we could think of no 
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appropriate way of illustrating it than by these photographs of 
mple village folk, which, by a curious coin idence, are mostly 
by a namesake of Dr. Cox, the author of the book. ‘Their only 


annals are the parish registers. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


RouGcu BorromMs Fok MOWING. 

CAN never remember such rough bottoms for mowing as nearly all the 
rastures ! nt this spring, especially so where cattle have been 
Kept out, Th early harp frosts last autum thoroughly lis- 
integrated the surface of the i} and rendered it rematkably 
retentiy of = the utle’s footprints, which penetrated deeper 
and «¢ er each day until, at 4 short distance, there was 
seemingly litthe to cistinguish an arable from a pasture field. Now, when 
fields should hav: been cleaned up, we had a very dry period in 
March, which hardened the surlace, preventing alike the working ol the chain- 
harrow and the roller The teams also were otherwise employed, ‘rying 
to get ready t root land ms in carting manur from th bartons., 
In many instances this was taken direct to the pastures and spread, hen 
n April the chain bush rolled a lot of this only partially decayed manure. 
The worms would not pull in uch big lumps, and in consequence there has 
been a lot of cieaning todo, Now that the boys go to school, and the 
ourer ca ifiord to keep his wile at home, there is no one to pick the 
nes wy ciean up hicids, which ire col sequently in very rough 

cor iti m, E W., 
Cost ‘> Provits IN THE PropucrioN AND DistrinutTicn OF BEEF 

AND MULTON 

In the issue of Counrky Lirk of February 20th, 1gog, | stated the 
ictual cost to the farmer of producing beef and mutton, I pointed out that 
my figures were calculated on the basis (a) of roots being charged at 3s, per 
ton; (b) of other foods (except straw) being charged at the full actual cost or 
values; (c of attendance | eing debited ; a) of nothing being debited for 
straw, as it all went back tothe farm; (e) of nothing being credited in respect 


of the manurial values of foods consumed, as | looked upon them in 
the light of feeder’s interest, I showed that, on the above basis, the 


werage cost to the North Country farmer of producing beel was 


6 4-1od. per Ib. (78. 61. per stone of 14lb.), and of mutton (in 
wool) 7}¢. per il In the issue of January Sth I -endeavoured to 
show the profits which the butcher is makin: at present over mutton, Ile 
has been buying it at 7d. (or even less) and he is selling it at prices which 
run from 6d. to tol, per Ib, the average being about £'d2, with skin and 
ofials in acdition Phe net profit to the butcher, after al'owing for costs of 


distribution and loss in cutting, worked out at ros. 4d. per sheep of O4lbs, 
rhe net price per pound realised by the butcher, alter a ldinyg oftals and 
deducting distribution costs, is od 

I propose now to give a similar statement in regard to butcher's pi fits 


on beef, and then to show what part of the profits, over the actual cost o 


production, of mutton and beef is secured by the producer (the farmer) and 


what by the distributor (the butcher), 


/.—-Buitcher’s Profits on Beef 
We will take 


will assume an average purchase price, paid by the butcher, of 


a bullock of sost. (of 14lb.) dead, and we 


53. per stone, which vives f/20 Oo 


The butcher sells the meat something like as follows: 


Hlind-quartes Sirloin Solb. at rid. Ib. 2 83 } 
Kump oolb, at 10d. ib 2 10 oO 
Aitch bone golb, at ty, Ib. 2 0 Oo 
llough solb, at sd. Ib I o 10 
Runner bolb, at Sd. Ib 2 Oo ) 

I iank bolb. at 8 Ib > « 
bore-quarter Fore chain goll, at od, tb ; 7 i) 
Lrisket bolb, at) 7d. Ib it oa 
llate solb, at Sd, lb, 1 13 } 
llough solb. at 4d, ll O 13 | 
Stewing bee 7olb. at Sd. ib 2 0 5 
Neck cut golb, at 6d, Ib 1 oo 
70o0Ib } 0 oO 
Offal Ilide Soll, at 6d, Ib 2 : | 
Other oftal . 1 ou I 
ay 83 =§ 

Loss in cutting, waste and various expenses, sav, 

5 per cent I 7 S 
Amount received by butche 20 a 
Butcher's buying price 20 0 Oo 

Gross profit 6 5 9 
Cost of killing and retailing, say id. per Ib 
Is, 2d, per stone, on 50st. 218 1 
Net proht on one beast . 3 7 5 
(Or put in another way : 
Net amount received by butcher ‘ j : 
f26 §s. of.) minus £2 15s. 4d, 23 7 5=9 } per st. 
Amourt paid by butcher , 0 o=8 o ; 
Net profit by butcher - ; 7 $= @ ‘a 
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7/ Dist on of Profits 
c I t Ode 
pound sheep. 
A Mutton: ' A é 

(4) Actual cost of production to farmer Qo 73 1 & 
Add marketing costs, say » : Oo 0; Oo t 4 
73 2 ( ri 
(4) Amcunt received by farmer i | 117 4 
(c) Loss to farmer : ‘ ) » o 2 8 
(@) Price paid by butcher o 7 a 2 

(e) Net amount realised by butcher alter 
paying costs of distribution = ( 9 297 8 
(/) Butcher’s profit e ove ? O10 4 


The farmer therefore loses 4d. per pound, but the buicier gains 24, per pound, 
P| t t , 4 


lev or a SOst 
bulle« 

lk. -—-Beel: » & f : 
(4) Actual cost of production to farme: > { is 15 oO 
Add marketing cost, say a o 2! 010 § 
S53 1g 5 5 
(4) Amount received by farmer ‘ . ) 20 0 Oo 
(¢) Farmers protit - ‘ oO 3a oO 14 ? 
Price paid by butcher $ o 20 0 Oo 

(e) Net amount realised by butcher alter 
paying cost of distribution P y 4 23 7 § 
(7) Butcher’s profit vi 1 4 ; 7 § 


Che difference between cost of production and the net amount 
-£1g 5s. 51.) £4 2s. 
Oi this the farmer receives 14s. 7d. and the butcher £4 3 


received from the consumer is (£23 7s. 51. 
7s. 5(. 

I put this statement forward with some reserve. It is not easy to obtain a 
sulliciency of data to Lring out averages, and it is obvious that the cost of 
oistribution must vary vreatly according to circumstances, Another point ts 
the question of bad debts; these must also vary widely; I have made no 


aliowance for them . to 


COLONIAL NOTES. 


CANADIAN SPORTING AND FISHING CLUBS. 


ROM the day when he is old enough to handle a gun, 
the average boy has an ambition at some time to 
acquire property which he may reserve solely for the 
benefit of himself and his friends. Probably in Canada 
to-day we should have many a big shooting-box and 

carefully preserved estate had the weaith, as well as the will, 
been present in the country to support such luxuries. It is 
only in recent times that large fortunes have been accumulated 
and that a class has arisen which can atlord the time to indulge 
in extended vacations and enjoy in the open the money their 
forbears accumulated in the office. Before ever these fortunes 
arrived, game was getting scarce within reasonable distance of 
towns, and the fish in the near-by streams had become memories ; 
consequently, those whose sole idea of the proper way to spend 
their all too short fortnight or three weeks’ annual vacation 
was “in the bush,” banded together and shared the expense 
of a game preserve. Such was the origin of the sporting clubs 
of Canada, which take the piace of the deer forests and grouse 
moors of Scotland. The big game began to disappear for miles 
inland as soon as prospectors started to search the country 
for minerals and the lumberman to use his axe. These two 
classes wiped the moose, the caribou, the deer, the bear, to say 
nothing of the birds, from the face of the earth in regions which, 
before the human advent, were veritable game Meccas, and the 
settlers in outlying parts, also the Indians, helped in the work 
of destruction. Critics there be who have nothing but con- 
demnation for those who tie up parcels of country for the sole 
use of individuals ; but as in Quebec sportsmen’s clubs have been 
the means of preserving from extinction the fauna of the pro- 
vinee, in this case out of evil has come good. 

The first people to appreciate Canada’s game resources, 
in a position to take advantage of their knowledge, were the 
wealthy sportsmen of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
In those bygone days the lessee or purchaser appreciated the 
value of what he was buying, but the lessor or seller seems 
not to have realised what priceless possessions he was parting 
with. Hundreds of square miles of the finest game country, 
and practically all the salmon rivers of New Brunswick and 
Quebec within reasonable distance of civilisation, were handed 
over at absurd prices or on perpetual leases at such ridiculous 
rentals that the charges which have been levelled against thos 
responsible for making the deals would seem to have some 
foundation. To-day Quebec is the only province in which it 1s 
possible to create a new game and fish preserve, certain sections 
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of the country still being open for leasing, absolute purchase 
not being permitted. 

The maximum amount of country that may be reserved 
by any one individual or club is two hundred square miles, 
and the minimum rent charged by the Government is three 
dollars per square mile per annum. Vast tracts which are 
within a couple of days’ journey of Montreal could be reserved 
in this manner, and one can hardly 
imagine a more tempting opportunity 
than is to-day offered to British sports- 
men of securing a sporting estate in 
Canada. Any territory selected should 
embrace a large number of lakes, which 
will be found to contain different species 
of game fish. There should be speckled 
trout lakes, lakes with grey and lake 
trout, and others reserved for bass and 
maskinonge. It might possibly be 
necessary to introduce the bass into 
some parts of Quebec ; but this is not 
difficult, as this gamest of fish thrives 
and multiplies anywhere in Canada if 
it Is given a chance with a decent 
amount of protection. 

There are some splendid available 
locations to the north-west of Kipawa 
and north of Maniwaki, the terminal 
points of two branch lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Leaving 
Liverpool by C.P.R. Empress steamer, 
one reaches Montreal in six or, at most, 
seven days ; a night would probably be 
spent in the metropolis and the follow- 
ing day occupied in purchasing outfit 
and odds and ends relating to bush life 
these should be purchased in Canada. That evening take 
train at ten o’clock, reaching Kipawa about noon the following 
day, and make camp the same evening, the whole journey from 
Liverpool until the tall timber is reached having occupied 
about nine days, it being quite possible to cut a day off this 
short period if the journey be continued direct. The Maniwaki 
country is even nearer, and one might break the journey at 
Ottawa, where the branch line starts. 

In the province of Quebec the law allows the shooting of 
moose and deer from October Ist to November 30th, that is 
to say, in Ottawa and Pontiac counties, which offer the best 
avaliiabie territory, though should one be fortunate enough 
to secure a desirable location in Eastern Quebec, the season 
at which moose and deer may be shot is longer—from Sep- 
tember Ist te December 31st. Caribou may be shot anywhere 
from September Ist to January 31st, though in the districts 





WHERE BIG FISH BREED, 


we have mentioned caribou are not plentiful ; still, after hunting 
moose and deer at the club, one could proceed to the north 
eastern part of the province to obtain this game. Bear may 
be shot the whole year, except from June 30th to August 2oth, 
when their skins are valueless. The legal limit of game allowed 
is one mouse, two deer, two caribou, to one person, In one season, 
and in the case of members of a club duly incorporated in the 
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province the twenty-five-dollar game licence is reduced to 
ten dollars. With regard to fishing, bass are in season from 
June 16th till March 31st ; doré or wall-eyed pike from May 14th 
to April 15th; speckled trout from May Ist till September 
30th ; lake trout and grey trout may be caught except between 
October 4th and December 2nd. Non-resident members of 
an incorporated club which is the lessee of a fishing territory 





MOOSE-HUNTING. 


are required to pay a fishine fee of five dollars, otherwise the 
fee is ten dollars. 

Ontario has set its face against clubs, its Legislature merely 
allowing the sale of twenty-five acres, at five dollars per acre, to 
any individual to be used as a summer resort or site for a 
private house. Ofcourse, a number of people may apply tor, 
and possibly obtain, contiguous acres and thus obtain control of 
the fishing on a lake, though the possibilities are that the 
Government would insist on the public having a right of way 
thereto. 

In the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta there is no ruling with regard to the subject of clubs 
Furthermore, it is doubtful whether such ruling will ever be 
asked for unless it be with regard to the ponds and lakes, which 
hold such myriads of water-fowl in the fall 

British Columbia does not allow clubs of any description, 
but believes in throwing the province 
open, both as to its fish and game, to 
Whomsoever pays a licence 

In other parts of Canada public 
interest is bemg awakened to the 
valuable asset the game and fish con 
stitute, and a better state of aflairs 
than the present may be looked for 
shortly 

In Ontario the open season should 
be lengthened at both ends, especially 
in the northern part of the province, 
which is the principal section where 
big game may still be found in any 
quantity. In Quebec there is far too 
much poaching and illegal shooting 
The French Canadian, who is in a large 
majority, is a confirmed poacher, killing 
fish or game in or out of season when 
ever and wherever he can, regardless of 
whether he needs it or can use it. 

In New Brunswick the population 
has learnt that a live animal is worth 
many dead ones, and it is a safe assei 
tion to make that there are ten moose 
in the woods of New Brunswick to-day 
for every one that existed a decade ago 
Legitimate shooting at proper seasons 
will never do any harm to game 
on the contrary, it tends towards protection, and there are 
more men who kill their big game in New Brunswick than in 
the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta combined. A visiting sportsman makes the best of 
guardians, in that he has no local interest or fear of con- 
sequences, and reports delinquencies or law-breaking whenever 
they come to his notice. 
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THE 
PLUM TREE. 


BY 





MUSANNAH was 

enchanted when the 

n~ blossom at length 

withered and fell and the 

fruit declared itself. She 
came to the study window to hurl the news at me. 

« They're plums, Matthew. Didn't I say they would be 
plums ?” she cried. 

[ murmured, “I rather thought you leaned to pears. 
Didn't you say “i 

“7 den’t remember what | said,” said Susannah. “1 say 
such a lot of things. But, anyway, they're plums.’ 

rhen she hastened away in the sunlight, and | rose and, as 
softly as might be, closed the window fast. 

I! said, “If.Susannah comes to the window again, it'll 
be the seventeenth time and her blood'll be upon her own 
head.” 

Susannih came again. She signed for the lower sash to be 
raised. When I refused to rise from my seat and do her behest, 
she raised her voice, and Susannah’s voice, when she likes, is 
shrill and far-reaching. 

* I’ve counted the blossoms; there are over a hundred—lI 
think a hundred and nine—or ten. Allowing for accidents, 
we ought to have eigit or nine dozen plums when autumn 
come 

| bent my head over my task. I pretended | could not hear. 
| hoped she would go away. 

But Susannah is like the winkle, or the whelk, or the 
limpet of fame, and she now came closer to the window and 
applied her mouth to the meeting of the window frame and 
the sill 

She repeated, at length and with emendations, what she had 
already said, and added, as a bonne bouche to whet my jaded 
palate, “ Who knows? | may make jam.” 

I hastened to rise and open the window then, for the moment 
seemed propitious for retaliation. I said, “ ‘The Lord preserve 
us and send a blight.” 

Susannah, breathing scorn and contumely, answered, “ You 
would deserve it if He did.” 

But Hedid not; and in the autumn the fruit further declared 
itself and was found to belong to the species Victoria. 

Susannah ate plums without discrimination or temperance 
until | advised her of my intention of ordering a “ weeper.” She 
said then, scornfully, that as a widower | would cut a sorry 
igure. 

We discussed widows and widowhood at length, and 
Susannah said irrelevantly that, as most of the plums were 
eaten, she would desist from her intention of making jam. 

Susannah watched over that plum tree throughout the 
ensuing winter and on through the spring, even going so far as to 
deck it out in sacking commandeered from the kennel of 
\lphonso, the puppy, and herself nailing up a waving branch o1 
two dislodged by too boisterous winds. 

She said to me, on a warm morning in spring, when the 
plum tree had been at length safely denuded of its garment, “ I 
am peculiarly keen on that plum tree. I'd like to make it a 
success.” 

Her voice was ruminative. She hung on the sill of my 
window, with her back to me, gazing out into the diminutive 
plot we called our garden, and | knew her enraptured gaze was 
upon The Fruitiul Tree. She had been gardening, and she wore 
a peculiarly becoming overall and an elderly pair of gloves of 
my own, which, in spite of my protests, she had taken for her 
use, ‘ owing tliey were past all decent wear. 

| said, * .\ tree seldom bears well two years in succession. 
O! course, careful pruning can accomplish a lot, b t 2 

Susannah interrupted. She said, firmly, ** What nonsense! 
Why, | have been counting, after ail my care, on its doing 
wonders this year. | have promised the Joneses and_ the 









Rawlinsons a_basketful of them, 
and when | wrote to Kate yesterday, 
| said ie 


axa 


| repeated, ** Of course, careful 
pruning. . . .” Then I added 
a row of dots to the article I was writing, for I had tor 
gotten at this particular juncture what it was I had intended to 
say, and a new idea had come to me. 1 added, “If you came 
back in three-quarters of an hour, Susannah, | should have some 
thing of interest to read to you.” 

I was agreeably impressed by first symptoms of a long-hoped- 
for appreciation of claims for indulgence on the part of an 
artist on those not similarly affected by spasmodic gusts of 
inspiration, when Susannah went at once, without demur, to 
the door. 

| worked away happily and the three-quarters of an hour 
stretched to an hour, an hour and a-quarter, an hour and twenty 
minutes. 

Then | threw down my pen. | rose and stretched myself ; 
| gathered my sheets together; | hastened with them to find 
Susannah. 

A light rain was falling; none the less, | sought her in the 
varden, and there found her, concealed by the angle of the 
wash-house. 

Her voice, humming to herself, guided me to the spot ere 
my eyes lit on her. 

1 called out, ‘* Where the plum’ tree is, there is 
Susannah.” 

Susannah responded, “ Matthew, do come and see what | 
have been doing. . Ot course, I’ve not quite finished 
there are several smaller shoots to come away, but still | think 
I’ve got rid of most of them.” 

Susannah had been pruning the plum tree! 

I rounded the corner—that was a terrible moment 

| said, ‘*‘ Susannah, desist, there’s some mistake.” 

Susannah, paling, cried, gazing upon the havoc she had 
wrought, “ If it doesn’t bear well now 

Her left hand still grasped a sturdy and promising shoot ; 
her right, even while I gazed, hacked it off triumphantly. — It 
took a distressfully long time and a considerable amount of 
circumlocution to explain things to Susannah. When all was 
said and done, she sent out Mary Anne to clear away the débris, 
and herself followed me into the study. 

She sat for a long time by the window, staring out towards 
the opposite corner to that which hid the plum tree from het 


sight. i kiew she was seeking solace in Nature. I respected 
her sorrow, and incidentally succeeded in correcting my entire 
Ms. 1 looked for the moment to come when I could 


offer, without offence, to read it aloud to her; that moment 
tarried. 

After a long time a tear ran down Susannah’s cheek, then 
another. She put up a band surreptitiously and brushed it away 
with the back of it, lke a child. 

Then it was that I said, * Don’t cry over it, Susannah; it’s 
not worth it. We can vet tons in the market for next to nothing, 
. . « OF course, it was all my fault; | ought to have 
explained that autumn—-—-" 

Susannah) interrupted, “I’m not crying; I’ve got a cold in 
my head—catarrh. You'd see that if you felt my wet slices. 

‘ And as for cutting off the young shoots! What doe 
it matter since I didn’t prune it in the autumn ? It 
wouldn’t have had a great crop, anyway—you said they didn't 
the second year. And lopping off unnecessary bough 
now has probably conserved the strength those shoots would 
later have taken from the parent stem.” 

I said, ** There's a lot of truth in that... . I shouldn't 
wonder if you had accidentally submitted it to a treatment that 
has not occurred to many more experienced gardeners than yo 
Susannah.” 
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Susannah said eagerly, “ Do you really mean that, Mat?” 


I was drawing off her shoes and | could see the delighted 
expression in her eyes. I said, firmly, “1 do.” 

Susannah gulped down a catarrhal sob. 

‘You might write to the papers alout it,’’ said she. 
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I made no promises. I said instead, not too hastily, for 
Susannah is observant, “A propos of the papers, I want you to 
tell me what you think of this.”’ 

| began to read my article aloud to her. 

In the middle of it Susannah fell asleep. 


SE-4A-CHAR-FISHING IN NORW AY. 


T the end of May in Norway, when the weather begins 
to get warm and the snow on the hills is melting fast, 
the sea-char make their first appearance in some of 
the rivers of Nordland. They come up in shoals 
with the rising tide to feed, and then turn and go 

down again to the fiord on the ebb. This is the best time to 
fish for them with 
the fly. <A single 
handed trout-rod, 
and rather fine, 
but strong, tackle 
hould be used 
flor the sea-chat 
is as vame a fish 
a the ea-trout, 
and fivhts like 
furv. It usually 
weighs from one 
pound to four 
pounds, and = its 
pink flesh ts 
delicious to eat. 
It is exceedingly 
prettily coloured, 
with a blue-grey 
back, and under 
neath all brilliant 
rose red, shading 
to white 

Almost any 
mall sea-trout fly 
ippears to please 
the char tamuils 
We were told that 
one year m= tle 
river of which | 
in speaking they 
would look at 
nothing but small 
demons, then the 
fashion changed, 
and that particular 
fly entirely ceased 
to interest them. 
Hlowever, last year 
they seemed to 
preler either a 
demon, drake's 
wing or. shrimp 
fly, when they 
came up to feed 
in a huge back- 
water ol the river, 


which was 
brackish at high 
water Sea - chart 


clo not lie till 





they are not much help, as one’s position low down in the water 
prevents one seeing the actual movements of the fish. It is 
also better to cast from a bank than from a boat, as the move 
ment of the latter is apt to frighten them away. Our host, 
however, who knew considerably more about the ways of char 
than most people, used often to fish from a boat, casting an 
immensely long 
line. He always 
watched for the 
rise in order to see 
which way the \ 
of the ripple went, 
and then craftily 
cast his fly above 
the fish’s nose, 
according to 
whichever way it 
was swimming. 
He caught a 
wonderful number 
in this way, and 
luis successes were 
greatly envied. 
One day there 
was a most ex- 
traordinary com- 
motion in the 
shallow water, and 
we saw numbers 
of char of all sizes 
shouldering each 
other towards the 
bank. Some were 
very big, much 
larger than any 
we had seen 
before, and we 
dropped our flies 
among them = in 
haste. But they 
were far too much 
excited to take 
any notice of the 
most tempting 
lures, and they 
continued their 
scuffling till 
someone ap- 
proached them 
with a landing 
net and_= scared 
them all away 
Just then, in the 
middle — of the 
stream, there rse 
up the mournful 
looking head of a 


when feeding, but THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY. large seal — who 


ire on the move 

the whole time, travelling up and down, so one has to cast 
ibove the rise, or, when the water is glassy and_ still 
enough to enable one to see well into it, to drop a fly right in 
front of the moving fish. It is a most amusing kind of fishing, 
lor three or four rods can take up positions only twenty or 
thirty yards apart along the shore (looking like an angling club 
on the banks of the Thames) and not disturb each other in the 
least, unless the playing fish is extra large and frantic. The 
man below you gives warning, “ There ts a good one coming 
up to you,” and you see in the clear water a large char swimming 
after your fly as you draw it towards the bank. If only he 
will take it before he sees you! <A paralysing moment comes 
as you see him open his mouth; you strike, and all is well, 
unless you have struck too soon and jerked the hook from its 
tender hold, or unless you have struck too late, when the cunning 
char will have had time to taste the deceitful fly and promptly 
spit it out again. Waders may be used in some places, but 


was evidently 
making his mischievous way up to the big salmon pools beiow 
the foss—and this appearance quite explained the demented 
behaviour of the char. 

Clegs were our greatest trial in the sunny days of early 
July. These dreadful insects are twice the size of their British 
brethren, and they appeared in thousands, literally swarming 
on any dark-coloured clothing. It became imperative to wear 
gaiters or high boots, for they clustered round our ankles and 
drank deep as they drove their merciless spikes into our shrinking 
flesh. Without suitable protection fishing under these circum 
stances was more of a pain than a pleasure, till perhaps a friendly 
cloud would pass over the sun and the tormentors disappeared 
like magic. 

There were some more pools lower down towards the mouth 
of the river where char were frequently caught, either with a 
fly or a preserved shrimp bait, on their way up stream, and it 
was often possible to get a large bag of splendid fish with the aid 
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IN MID-STREAM. 


of the latter Perhaps it may be considered rather a low form 
ot sport, but it is really great fun to stand on a high rocky shelf 
and artfully dangle a shrimp in front of the biggest char that 
can be spied passing along. It requires some practice and skill 
to strike at exactly the right moment and then to scramble down 
from the precarious perch and 
successfully play the fish from 
the slippery seaweed-covered 
rocks below. G. M. W. 


THE FARMER’S 
J al 
WIFE. 

INCE the days of Mrs. 
Poyser the position of 
the farmer’s wife has 
changed materially, 
although the work per- 

formed by that industrious and 
warm - hearted woman - still 
finds its counterpart in occa- 
sional instances on British farms 
to-day. The farmer’s wife of 
the twentieth century may be 
a “ lady born,” or she may not, 
but she is an ideal hostess, dis- 
pensing hospitality with an 
open hand, as far as her means 
permit her. Her busy head and 
industrious hands enable her to 
stock her larder with those 
home-made delicacies which are 
so delightful to the young— 
ay, and to older people whose 
digestion waits on appetite. 
No wonder that her friends in 
the adjacent town enjoy a 
ramble in the farmer’s fields on 
Sunday afternoon and the sub- 
sequent gathering around the 
table for a substantial tea 
of home-made bread and 





AN ONSLAUGHT OF 


butter. If the farmer feeds 
careful to provide her guests 


no suspicion of the chemist’s 


cows and swine, his wife is 
with cream—in which there ts 
shop—cream cheese or junket, 


while the fragrant rasher, the home-cured ham and strings of 
sausages are all the work of her busy hands 


“CZlaGs ” 


No one in the position which 
the farmer occupies can place in 
his partner’s hands so many 
ways of making money to buy 
“pins.” [have heard of detinite 
allowances by professional and 
other men to the wives of thei 
but then in these cases 
no service was expected in 
return. On the other hand, the 
“pin-money ” which the farmer's 
wife receivesis justly earned. It is 
true that she supplies herself 
with her husband’s corn where 
with to feed her hens, but this is 
an open question, and he allows 
it with open eyes. She sells 
eggs and poultry, and takes the 
cash, and is in consequence more 
than liberal in providing cresses 
for her girls, while her boys are 
perhaps wearing corduroys, and 
working on the farm. This, 
however, depends upon the 
district in which she lives, 
parts of Lancashire or the West 
kiding, where there are so many 
and where every 
member of the family has a duty 
to perlorm, Yet there are ex 
ceptions to this very pleasing 
rule. A friend recently called at 
an adjoining farm for some new 
laid eggs. ** How many have you 
tospare, Mrs. Jones?” ‘* Well 
miss, I dunno, for I never 
vathers ’em in unless somebody 
wants ’em.”’ They were sold as 
new-laid all the time, although 


bosoms 


as in 


sinall farmers, 
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it is not unpossible that they were sullicientiy old to contain 
chickens. The attention of the farmer's wife is not only directed 
to the poultry-yard, but to the dairy, and often to the piggery 
and the calves. She it is who makes the jam, the pickles 
and the raspberry vinegar, and bakes the household bread 
than which none is better in the North of England. IT can 


indeed, scarcely enumerate the several contents of the bottles 
in her cupboard. She finds so many ways of dealing with the 
honey, the fruit and the produce of the kitchen garden 

In England, of all countries in the world, the planes on 
which our farmers stand are most diverse Although our system 
of small holders is rapidly extending, there are thousands of 
mall tenants of filty acres or thereabouts who live laborious 
lives Their knowledge of the possibilities which exist on 
maller farms is extremely limited The wife works like a 
labouring man, and her daughters often jom her Once passing 
through a lovely vale in Northern England | spied a farm ot 
ome attraction, and, as was my wont on such occasions, | 


called to ask to see it I was at once directed to the farmer’s 
vile, whom [| found feeding pigs and calves, which duties she 
trictly regarded as her special prerogative Here was a strong 
and hearty woman of nearly filty doing the duty of a man 
and enjoving it: living beneath the shadow of a famous moun 
tain peak and never seeking the pleasure and festivities ol 
the towns Her face, bronzed by exposure to air and sun, 
was the picture of ruddy health, while her garments were as 


becoming to her figure as a dewdrop on the petals of a fading 
ros Ihe future of many of the daughters of the soil les 
larvely in the habits learned from such a matron as this. Can 
ve imagine them as women drifting to the towns to marry of 


to work, embracing the mal-artistic practices of so many town 
bred girl who devote their time to dr and powder to re iding 
novels and to afternoon teas? One might as well attribute 


the follies of city life to the daughters of the patriarchs in 
prelustoric day Yet contracted, little England is fast losing 
its simplicity, and no town ts too small for those forms of enter 
tainment which attract the daughters of the farm, and occasion 
ily the mothers The daughters of good farmers’ wives are 
ood mothers m the making, and it ts a thousand pities that a 
ingle one should spoil, Yet as the farmer improves his position 
and “ gets on there ts always the probability that a daughter 
will get off We cannot lay the slightest blame on education, 
although it has played its part in diminishing the number of 
country girls, and in consequence farmers are, as we believe, 
more frequently recruiting their spouses from the towns. Yet 
it takes more than two generations to confer those happy 
qualities which distinguish the mistress of a typical rural hom 


THkE HISTORY 


© the un 
initiate<| 

fan 
vracet ul 
daintily 
beautitul a 
thought frivolous 
would appeal 
to count for little 
in the sum of 
human lite In 
his most interest 
ing book * The 
History ol the 
Fan’’ (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, 
lrubner and Co.) 
Mr. Woolliscroft 
Khead teaches 
us the contrary. 
He shows us, in 
fact, that in some 
cases, at least, 
these httle things 
are great to little THE RAPE OF HELEN, 

men.’ Romance 

historical associations we are not surprised to find attached to the 
charming little toy as we know it in this country. Probably it is 
the minority of people who realise the various uses under different 
guises to which the fan is and has for many ages past been put. 
The antiquity of the fan, we learn from the author, is so great 
that its birth may almost be said to be lost in the mists of bygone 
ages. That it was known to the Jews is shown by reference to 
the Scriptures. In the prophet Isaiah, for example, it is men- 
tioned as being used for the purpose of winnowing the provendet 





‘*VERNIS MARTIN” (C. 1745). 
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Near to the old city of Louvain in Belgium is an institution 
which every Briton who is anxious for the welfare of our future 
men and women should explore. It is a school in whicii peasant 
girls, of whom there are in all one thousand two hundred, are 
chiefly trained for their lifework as the future wives of small 
farmers. In addition to their general education and two 
languages they are taught cooking, baking bread, laundry and 
dairy work, dressmaking, the management of a garden, of 
poultry and of bees, at the inclusive cost of ten pounds a year 
What say you to this, you who desire to lift up country 
life? Had I not seen it for myself I could not have believed 
that so vast a scheme was possible in practice. The farmer 
was married to an industrious young woman who had served 
her time at Willington Hall, Mr. Tomkinson’s Cheshire home. 
When the farm was well in hand, two years after entry, I went 
down with the owner to inspect it, and was astonished at what 
had been done. Nor was I less surprised to learn that the 
farmer’s wife had played a great part in the building up of the 
business, which, making full allowance for her special work, 
was equal to his own. Here was an instance in which a wile 
of humble origin was working like a horse, and acting as a 
hostess in a way which was equally as handsome as though 
she had been to the manner born. Neat and simply dressed, 
her face shone with happiness in its glow of health, and she 
managed to please her husband and enchant her guests. | 
have a vivid memory of a pleasant day, which was only em 
phasised by a draught of cider which was almost as terrible to 
drink as an equal draught of Kirsch or diluted hydrochiorie acid. 

Once, staying for a week on a Devon farm, | had abundant 
opportunities of observing the influence which a large farmer's 
wife exerts. This was no ordinary tenancy, but one which 
demanded large capital and great experience. Twelve hundred 
acres were under crop, while the stock included a herd of two 
hundred and fifty Devon cows and a large flock of sheep. The 
produce of the dairy— milk, butter and clotted cream— was 
delivered daily in the adjacent town, this department being 
under the direct control of the mistress, who, with her dairy- 
maids, assisted in the actual work. It was no child’s play to 
handle two hundred and fifty pans of cream and all the etceteras 
of the dairy, and yet my hostess found ample time to keep her 
husband's accounts the most extensive I have ever known 
to receive her guests at tea at four o’clock and to preside like 
a duchess at dinner at seven. In this case hospitality was 
dispensed day by day, and always by the wife, for her husband 
a splendid specimen of an Englishman— left this duty in het 
hands, and she did it as well as though she lived in Park Lane 
and as heartily as only such women can. io 
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OF THE FAN. 

for young cattle. 
At a still earlier 
date it was in 
use among the 
Assyrians, Egypt- 
ians, Greeks and 
Chinese. That 
this is the case 
is proved by the 
relics of fans that 
have come down 
to us from this 
period. Also by 
the ancient sculp- 
tures and _paint- 
ings on tombs in 
which representa- 
tions of the fan 
are found, one 
such representa 
tion being found 
upon the cele 
brated tombs at 
Sakkara in Egypt, 
where a painting 
represents shep- 
herds roasting trussed and spitted ducks over a fire kept alive 
by a wedge-shaped hand fan. The winnowing fan already 
mentioned also appears in the same p cture. 

The uses, indeed, to which the fan was put in the East were 
of the most varied description, the same being the case at the 
present time. It served then, as now, for ceremonial, religious, 
household and warlike purposes. The author gives an interest- 
ing list of the various forms of Japanese fans, in which we learn 
of the flat iron battle fan of the eleventh century, the folding 
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iron battle fan of the same period, the 
Court fans of the same period, the 
dancing fans dating from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the tea fans 
dating from the same period and the 
water fans for kitchen use dating from 
the eighteenth century. With regard to 
the fan and fly-flaps, we are told that, 
with the umbrella, they are regarded in 
the East with an affection amounting 
to veneration, the cause of these senti- 
ments being found in their practical 
everyday utility in climates where the 
power of the sun is so great as to be 
overpowering. 

In religious ceremonial the fan 
was, In ancient times, not only used 
in procession as now, but also by 
priestesses to keep alive the sacred fire 
at the altar. In the early Christian 
Church this inclusion of the fan in 
religious ceremony was adopted from 
the Pagan religions. It was then used 
in the celebration of the Sacrament and 
to protect the sacred vessels from flies 
and other insects. In the Greek Church the fan is still used in the 
ordination of a deacon, where it is given as a symbol. Also in the 
Church of Rome, where a fan of peacock’s feathers is carried 
before the Pope upon solemn religious festivais. In form, the 
author tells us, and, in some instances, in substance, the fan has 
varied little throughout the ages. The feather fan in various guises 
was as familiar in bygone ages as it is to-day, while the ivory fan 
is said to date back so far as gg0 B.c. The two oldest forms of 
fans are the flat, open, rectangular shape and the circular. 
Further, the crescent-shaped hand fan and the flag form are 
found both in Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture; the flag form, 
in particular, so the author tells us, being a remarkable instance 
of a constantly recurring decorative motif throughout the ages. 
The folding fan, introduced into Europe from Japan by the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth century, was due to the extension of 
their trade with the East following upon the successful voyages 
of Vasco da Gama. 

Leaving the earlier history of the fan, its traditions, its 
antiquity, its form among primitive peoples— aspects of the 
subject presented in such a form as to prove of absorbing interest 
not only to the fan-lover, but also to the antiquarian — the author 
enters upon the consideration of the painted fan as known in 
kurope at a later period. In the sixteenth century the folding 
fan was in general use in Italy, Spain and Portugal. It was, 
however, the first-named country that held the first place fo1 
artistic production and finish in the art of fan-making. It 
carried on, indeed, an export trade of no little importance in this 
direction, notably with Spain. This export trade was later, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, transferred to 
France. 

When the folding tan was introduced into Italy, the leaves 
were generally formed of mica and vellum. There were two 
manners of decorating the leaves. The one was by merely 
painting the surface of the vellum or mica, or in some cases both ; 
in the other, the leaf was cut to such an extent of elaboration as 


A ‘“ PASTORELLE,” STYLE OF 


BATTOIR Ff 


COUNTRY 
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WATTEAU 


(C. 1750). 
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THE DAUPHIN AND MARIA THERESA. 
to rival the finest lace 
painted around the leaf. 


characteristically Italian. 


\n arabesque as elaborate was often 
This process, known as decoupé, wa 
Ihe scenes of the painted lans were 
generally drawn from heathen mythology, and, at a later period 
were either direct replicas or rearrangements of the Italian 
masters or those French artists who had studied art in Italy 
Phe Carracci, Giulio Romano, Poussin — who spent the greates 
part of his life at Rome and Le Brun may be counted among 
those masters from whom the painters of fans in Italy borrowed 
their scenes Ihe sticks of the riche painted fans, both 
Italian and Spanish, were made of ivory, mother-of-pearl 
tortoiseshell or bone carved with great minuteness and skill 
further enriched with inlaid miniatures, gilding and preciou 
stones. 

rhe authenticity of the early Spanish fans is difficult to 
trace, owing to the fact that they were so largely imported from 
Italy and later from France This is all the stranger in that 
Spain is so much the land of the fan, being now, as ever, the 
common property of all, from the child to the toreador, whos¢ 
language of the fan, since it is used for, and apparently has the 
effect of, enraging his pugnacious and bovine adversary, does not 
in this instance, convey the soft nothings it is generally suppose: 
to do 

Ihe fan in France, as in Italy, was artistic in the highest 
degree, the export trade being of no small importance Ina 
most interesting fashion the author traces the influence of art 
upon the painting of the fan during the periods of Vouet, Boucher 
Watteau, David and others At the close of the reign of 


Louis NV., when the beauty of the fan may almost be said to 
have attained its zenith, the best-known é¢vantailliste were 
Chevalier, Josse, Boquet, Hébert, Race and Mme. Veérit \ 
certain fan is referred to by Balzac as “a gem of a fan 

formerly in the possession of Mme. de Pompadour and signed 
“Watteau.” But that this master actually painted such a 


fan is apparently not altogether authenticated 

In connection with the ¢vantail 
listes of France, the author dravy 
comparison between them and the 
ceramists, the artistic calibre of the 
work of the two, he tells us, being 
much the same. So much = did 
their work correspond that when 
there was a shortage of painters in 
the roval factory at Sévres, th 
évantaillistes were called upon to fill 
their plac e 

Concerning the evolution of the 


fan in this country and others, want 
ol space prevents our touching upon 
the many interesting particulars given 
in this respect by Mr. Woolliscroft 
Rhead in his comprehensive and 
most artistic book lo all lovers 
and coijlectors of the tan vith = the 
romance, history and amour ol 
the past fluttering about the dainty 
toy of to-day as it swavs graceluli 
in charming hands, the best advice 
that can be given is to procure a 
copy of this work without dela 


since the number issued is” limited 
The illustrations, which are beautifull 








produced, include representations of fans belonging to the 
best-known private collections in existence ; the classification 
of the fans of various periods and nations is so lucid and 
complete that “ he who runs may read ”’ without the smallest 


IN THE 


WALL GARDENS. 


GLANCE at the illustrations which accompany these 


notes should be convincing prool of the beauty of 
wall gardening, when planned with intelligence. 


The flowers depicted are not uncommon—the blue 
of the Aubrietia, the yellow of the Alyssum and the 


pure white of the Arabis: a trio of lovely flowers that curtain 
the surface of the wall with a profusion of strong and refined 
colours. Wall gardening is easily accomplished. There are 
no obstacles if the wall is not solid stone, and even with this 
formidable front it is possible to drive holes for the insertion 
of either plants or seeds Ihe most riotous growth is seen on 
walls that have been constructed with the object of sheltering 


flower life, “‘ dry ’’ walls, that is, in which no mortar has been 
used There are 
two Wavs ol 


planting by seed 
lings and by seed, 
both of which are 
of equal advan 
tage, and in each 
case the pwn kets 
or crevices must 
be filled with a 
fresh loamy sell 
sufficiently plenti 
ful to give support 
to the roots. 


Phoroughine . Is 
thi keynote to 
LICCeSS in wall 
rardening \ 
paucity ol soil 


soon affects the 
plant, especially in 
hot and dry 
summers, and 
iter both seed 
and seedlings 
have been placed 
In position, syringe 
freely in the cool 
of the evening 
There should be a 
rough scheme of 
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difficulty ; while the writing of the author, charming in style 
comprehensive, without a dull phrase from beginning to end 
is that of the expert who combines the enthusiasm of the tru 
artist with the accuracy of the scholar. E. K. H. 


GARDEN. 


our damp winters satisfactorily, for damp is as harmful as 
frost. The Cheddar Pink and a host of the same family seldom 
fail if they have been properly planted, and one wall is covered 
with the ordinary fringed white Pink, which not only bears a 
burden of flowers, but the cool grey of the leaf is pleasant at all 
times. There must be shady as well as sunny walls. In some 
cool, moist recess the Ramondias spread out their dull green 
leaves and bear flowers of beautiful violet-purple shades, orange 
centred, and white in the variety alba. Haberlea rhodo 
pensis, dwarf Ferns and the little Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria 
balearica) are never seen to greater advantage than in a shady 
nook, but always guard against overcrowding. The plants 
with which I have been most successful are the following. 
It is a brief list, but it is wiser to grow a_ few things 
well than to 
attempt a mere 
collection: 
Aubrietias, A. 
purpurea and del 
toidea in particu 
lar, in association 
with the white 
Arabis albida_ or 
its double form 

a perlect contrast 
of colouring ; the 
Pyramidal Saxi- 
frage (S. Coty- 
ledon) and the 
blue Gromwell 
(Lithospermum 
prostratum) 

Achilleas — tomen- 
tosa and umbel 
lata; Alyssum 
saxatile and _ its 
double variety, 
both deep 
yellow, and also 
the sulphur 
coloured form : 
Antennaria to 
mentosa, Arenaria 
balearica, the 
Harebells or Cam 


colouring, anc the Fo M. Sutcliffe. A CLOUD OF YELLOW AND WIHTE IN WALL GARDEN. ®opyricht panulas, particu 


three plant Ihave 
mentioned give dashing groups of colour in spring and grow tre- 
mendously When planting this must be taken into considera 
tion, and risk of the stronger kinds overshadowing those more 
weakly in growth carefully avoided if the wall is to be of practical 
interest here is no reason why a wall garden should not give 
as much pleasure and impart as great a knowledge of alpine 
plants as the rockery, the home of many of the most beautiful 
pecies being on almost perpendicular surfaces of rocks with 
their roots deep down in the natural crevices. 

Although one has often gazed with admiration on some 
rumbling old wall begemmed with flowers, it is only within 
recent vears that wall gardening has been brought into the 
surroundings of the home. I well remember an old boundary 
wall with the top Moss covered and a perfect sea of flowers 
Waliflower, Snapdragon and in the later year Ox-eye Daisies, 
the seed blown there by wind or carried by birds. The Moss 
was developing too quickly, and the whole wall was thoroughly 
overhauled, the undesirables being weeded out to afford the other 
plants that were sown a chance of strong development. The 
\lvssum and Aubrietia were planted, and quickly formed 
flower-covered tufts which hung down in profusion, the mossy 
foundation and cool red brick bringing out the full richness of 
the colouring 

Within the varden were many low walls, retaining and 
otherwise, but all constructed with a view to flowers having 
a place in the nooks and crannies left for this purpose. There, 
too, were the plants named, but the selection was extensive, 
many alpines succeeding more satisfactorily than in the ordinary 
rock garden. I feel certain from experience that hundreds of 
alpine flowers are happier under these conditions, withstanding 


larly C. garganica, 
hirsuta and the tender Ligurian Harebell, which seldom survives 
the winter in the rock garden, C. isophylla, blue, and alba, 
white, Raineri, fragilis, czespitosa and carpatica ; Cerastium 
Biebersteinii, alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus alpinus, also 
known as Erysimum ochroleucum) ; the Pinks, the three most 
commendable for our purpose being the exquisite Cheddar Pink 
(Dianthus cesius), Maiden Pink (1). deltoides), which flowers 
all the summer, and the Glacier Pink (D. neglectus) ; Erinus 
alpinus, Hutchinsia alpina, Edelweiss, Toadflax (Linaria), 
Forget-me-nots, Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum), alpine Poppy 
(Papaver alpinum), Moss Pink (Phlox subulata), Savxifragas, 
»tonecrops, the Speedwells, Veronica rupestris and V. prostrata, 
and the wild Violets. 

The wall garden should be examined frequently to restrict 
the growth of plants that have outgrown their allotted space 
and to gather seed of those kinds it is wished to increase by this 
means. en Se ee 

A New Race or Darropits ror MAssInG 
ONE would have thought the hybridist had accomplished his work in the 
world of Daffodils; but the season now rapidly drawing to a close has been 
remarkably fruitful in new and improved forms. Almost every well-known 
h¢bridist has contributed his share to the general output, and many beautiful 
flowers have been shown, flowers that will doubtless become the favourites of 
the future. One is often asked to name the best kinds for beds, that is to say, 
for grouping, and only those that bear their flowers well above the leaves are o! 
much value for this purpose. The comparatively new type, called the Poetaz 
should be made much use of in the future. It comprises as yet few forms, and 
these are very striking both in the colouring of the flowers and the length of 
stem his is not surprising when it is remembered that the parentage is Nar- 
cissus poeticus crossed with the well-known Polyanthus Narcissus, the offsprin 
showing decidedly the two parents. There are fewer flowers than in the 
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last-named, but this is a gain, as gracefulness of growth is the more emphasised. 

The Poetaz Daffodils are a race by themselves, and all of the few that now com- 

prise the group are of great garden value—Aspasia, Elvira, Ideal, Irene and 

Jaune 4 Merveille, the flowers ranging from white to golden yellow, and are adapted 

for massing to bring out the full strength of colouring and graceful growth. 
Work IN THE Rock GARDEN. 

As the Aubrietias finish flowering, some of the growths should be cut away. 
This will cause them to throw up young shoots from the base of the plants more 
freely than if all the growth is left on. These shoots make excellent cuttings as 
they get harder. Primulas rosea, marginata, viscosa and denticulata will 
benefit by a top-dressing, P. rosea and denticulata preferring loam and leaf-soil, 
P. marginata loam with plenty of limestone grit added, and P. viscosa, with its 
varieties, a mixture of peat, loam and sharp grit well mixed together. The 
soil should be well worked round the collars of each plant. As soon as cuttings 
can be obtained, propagate Phlox subulata and setacea varieties, Arenaria grandi- 
flora, Alyssum, Aubrietia and Arabis. These will root easily in cold frames 
Fine soil should be well worked in among the oppositifelia group of Saxifrages 
with a small stick to maintain growth rhe mossy section of Saxifrage is easily 
increased by dividing the clumps into single rosettes and potting them. Guild- 
ford Seedling, Clibranii, Wallaceii and muscoides atropurpurea are beautiful 
flowers in this section, Constant propagation is an important point in the 
year’s work in the rock garden. A good reserve stock should always be at hand 
to fill up blank places. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE AURICULA 

One of the most interesting plants shown at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was the Auricula, or “ Bear’s-ear,” as those who yearn 
for English names are pleased to christen it, but this flower is still unknown in 
its many beautiful variations. Daffodils, Carnations and Pinks are uppermost 
in the thoughts of those who love their gardens ; but another flower, overshadowed 
by the decree of so-called Fashion, is once again asserting itself, and that is 
the Auricula. No flower of May needs less coaxing to fulfil its mission. It is, 
of course, pertectly hardy, and easily raised, with reasonable care, from seed 
or, if a further increase of a certain kind is desired, trom offsets. Mr. Douglas, 
who has raised in the past Auriculas of extraordinary merit, has by crossing 


and selection revealed further possibilities of the race. Among the most recent 
departures are the pure ruby, yellow and bronze shades rhe warm ruby tints 
seem to reflect the sunlight itself, and the yellow vary from the softest primros 
to deep orange. These are the gems of the recent hybrids—Warley, a colour 


reminiscent of the Lilac when it first opens; Mai, a glowing ruby colour; and 
Canary Bird, yellow, so soft in tone and apparently fragile that it seems to ask 
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should be sown in July in pots filled with soil made up of light loam and leaf- 
mould. Place a few crocks, or bits of broken pots, in the bottom to provide 
what is known as drainage ; then sow the seed thinly. When the seedlings appeat 
and are sufficiently large to handle, pot them off into shallow boxes and return 


to the cold frame In the following autumn transfer them to the beds in which 
they are to flower, or a reserve bed, for the purpose of selecting the finest 
colours when the buds expand, destroying all those that fail to approach the 
desired standard c. 


PLANTING Bawroos OvuTpoors. 
It is only during comparatively recent years that the value of Bamb 


for the outdoor garden has been realised to any apprec able extent Few other 
shrubs will give such interest to the garden as a well-grown Bamboo, especially 
if one or more of the s ender-growing k nds is selected and pianted by the ck 
of a pond or stream where its gracefui growth is reflected in the water Un- 


fortunately, Bamboos are at their worst from March till midsummer, the leave 
during this period having a rather rough appearance, so that in planting thi 
should be remembered. Wherever posstble, Bamboos should | rouped to 
zether, and in a_ position sheltered from strong north and east winds, which 
infliet more damage than severe frosts rhe present is the best time of tl 
year for planting Bamboos, as the young canes are pushing up from the bast 
Moved now there is little check to the growth, and there is little danget 


ol any being lost Fortunately they will thrive in almost any soil, but if a good 
quantity of partly-decayed leaves can be incorporated with it before planting 
so much the better, or, failing this, give a good dressing of well-decayed farm 
vard manure, Bamboos appreciating a rich rooting medium Phe il must 
also be deeply dug or trenched previous to planting The following kinds can 


all be recommended for the outdoor garden in the Southern and Midland Countic 

Arundinaria japonica or Bambusa Métake, which frequently reaches a height 
of tweive feet, and forms a dense mass of shoots and foliage ; A. Simonii, a native 
of China that grows about eighteen feet high, and which has long, comparatively 
plant, 


broad, dark green leaves; A. nitida, a very graceful, slender-stemmed | 


eight feet high; Phyllostachys Henonis, a graceful, hardy plant, formin " 


specimen about eighteen feet high and sometimes twelve feet in diameter for 
a windy situation this is the best Bamboo to grow P. nigra has blackish 
looking stems, these seldom attaining a height of more than ten feet Dwart 
Bamboos are Arundinaria pygmwa, one toot \. humulis, two and a-hall feet; 


and A. Veitchii, eighteen inch« 
\ Harpy Rupser Tres 
Now that rubber is a source of interest to many, attention may well be 


drawn to a shrubby tree that has proved hardy in this country and which 


4, 


— 


#, Al, Sutcliffe. A WALL GARDEN IN EARLY SFRING. Copyright. 


in this quixotic spring the shelter of a glass house. I have written of the alpine 
house, in which may be gathered together the firstlings. of spring and enjoyed 
in comfort; but | would go even another step and devote a simple structure 
to the finer forms of the Auricula alone. This house may be used in the summer 
months for other purposes when the Auriculas are outdoors. Fragrance 

and no flower is sweeter in scent—strength of leaf and growth and colour are the 
attributes of the Auricula in its highest development. Then there are the freer 
varieties, which are called “ alpines,” plants that are almost weighed down 
with their beautitully-coloured flowers. These may be grown in pots for the 
greenhouse or to bring into the house, and are acceptable in the open garden 
either in the border or to form edgings in places where they are most appropriate. 
The sced of the Auricula—and it must be derived from the finest varieties 


undoubtedly contains rubber of a kind Phis is Eucommia ulmoicde inati 
China, whence it was introduced to this country some years ago In its nati 
country it is said to form a good-sized tree, but » far in this country it | 
developed a shrub-like growth. It has lon mnewhat lanee-shaped deep 
leaves, and will apparently thrive in ordinary garden soil. It has been gt 
outdoors in the Royal Gardens, Kew, tor some year und there is no d 
whatever as to its hardiness. A leaf, if broken in two, will reveal silk-like strir 
of fine rubber, and the plant evidently contain 1 considerable amount of tl 


in a raw state, Whether this rubber is likely to be of commercial value or 1 
remains to be seen. Apparently it is of poor quality, but tf it can be ut 

for some of the purposes to which the better-class rubber now has to be put, 
it will doubtless prove a valuable acquisition, i. 
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ba casio = 
CHELVEY COURT, 
SOMERSET, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. COTTLE. _ 


— 





ee 





Hi. vast, low-lying tract of Sedgemoor which stretche predominate, and so large a part of the edifice remained in 
up into the heart of Somerset on the southern side of substantial repair that it has invited a recent renovation, which 
the Mendip Hills has a smaller counterpart at the foot vives it once more the impor'ance it possessed before it came to 
of their northern slope. Winding up from the mouth serve as a farmhouse. But mediaval or Tudor Chelvey must 
of the Yeo River, this morass must have reached a have been so modest or decayed when the seventeenth century 

long way towards Bristol. Wild and unprofitable before man opened that a new owunet evidently then determined to house 
asserted his power over Nature, it is now a rich level of verdant himself in the manner of his day, for what now remains of this 
meadows, pleasant to the eye of the traveller along the main ancient home of the T'yntes is in the stvle of the first Stewarts. 

(;sreat Western line. ‘The drainage scheme which has given it The Tyntes were not new to the neighbourhood when they 
fertility must have had its beginnings early, for ancient com settled at Chelvey in James I.’s time. Next to Nailsea, on the 
munities settled and lords of manors reared their homes on the other side of the marshland, but lying so far back from it as to 
very edge of the knolis that rise out of it. Thus it is that be a hill settlement, was the Somerset parish of Wraxall, and 
Chelvey Court and Nailsea Court look out on to each other ['yntes were holders of land there in the fourteenth c ntury. A 
wcross the dyked flat which, no doubt, once formed a very real Maurice T'ynte, who dwelt in the thirteenth century at Newland, 
boundary between their re spective parishes. Both are houses o! in the Forest of Dean section of Glouceste shire, was thei 
ancient inbabitance, having much the same general origin and earliest documentary progenito> But when the family had 
history, yet with large differences in detail. Nailsea was given reached importance e an inventive genealogist gave leng h and 
uch size and distinction at the time when the Tudor Henries romance to their family tree. He placed a youthful, nameless 
ruled the land that the style of that day continued to and white-clad knight in Richard 1.’s battle array at Ascalon. 
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of the right of the 
Tyntes to bear a lion 
couched between SIX 
cross-crosslets after 
he had visited their 
house at Wraxall, 
declaring that ‘the 
proof of this coate is 
an owlde glasse win 
dowe with the name 
of ‘Tynte written under 
it with glasse. I took 
it to be more than 
100 years owlde.”’ The 
* yeoman ” had bred 
sons of a kidney to 
take advantage of the 
good ‘start in the 
wor.d that the father’s 
prudent manageinent 
afforded them, and the 
contrast between the 
wills of the two genera 
remarkable. 


largest 


tions is 

Edmund's 
legacy in money is six 
pounds, and he con 
sidered a single 
sovereign a sufficient 
bequest to the lord of 
the manor to induc 
him “to be a good friend to my wife.” But his youngest son, in 
the will he made in 1646, leaves “to my Eldest son all my 
Castles.” ‘True, these castles, though not quite in the air, were 
in Ireland, which may be rather the same thing. Yet there is no 
doubt that Sir Robert Tynte had been among the successful 
soldiers who had sought fortune in that disturbed land. He 
found there a wife in the person of the widow of Edmund 
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A generation cr two later, John Aisshe, like 
Edward Tynte, marricd a daughter of Si 
edward Gorges of Wraxall; but he seems to 
have been a seller rather than a buyer of land 
since his brother-in-law became lord of Chelvey 
‘by his owne purchase.” 

Chelvey Church and manor house lie ona 
plateau. The former edifice sits fair and square 
in the middle of the flat, but the latter 
clings to its edge and projects itself forward 
down its western slope. The porch that bears 
the Tynte arms is to the east, and is level 
with the top of the plateau from which it i 
approached. Yet a bridge has to be crossed to 
reach it, and the first impression is that the 
Tynte house was built on the site of an 
ancient moated dwelling. When the west side 
of the house is reached we find that this is not 
the case, for here what appeared to be a bass 
ment rising out of a wide trench on the east 
side is seen to be the ground floor of a thre 
storeyed building from which there is a further 
westward drop of the land. ‘The porch there 
fore admits you to the first floor, where, ‘as 
was quite usual, the principal reception-room 
were placed. What their exact disp 


osition 
was it is impossible to ascertain, for half of 


them have vanished. The porch, instead of 
occupying, as ol old, the middle of the east 
front, is now at its south end. The foundation 
of the destroyed portion are, however, all trace 


ible on the level which lies below the porch, 
and some parts of its walling are 1 


i yr porated 
in detached out-buildings. Inall probability th 
pore h opened on to screens, south of which lay 
the hall. his has disappeared, and a blan| 
wall has been built up into which is set a litth 
oval window cut out of the centre of an oblong 
stone panel in the manner of the seventeenth — 
century West Country masons. Above thi 
relic of the ruined house is another stone of old 
date, on whic h, in later characters, are incised 
the letter K and the date 1805. No doubt in 
that year the whole east side of the house wa 
in ruinous condition, and it was decided to pul 
down the south end and patch up the northern 





Copyright. DOORWAY ON GROUND FLOOR LEVEL, “COUNTRY LIFE” half, which has lost all its stone mullion 
but has wooden casements inserted — in 
Spenser the poet; and if the castles he bequeathed to his the stone window-frames that retain their drip headin 
descendants were flimsy and few, the acres that went with them he plain parapet above them will have replaced one of 
were solid and many. While the youngest of three brothers perforated panels similar to those on the porch, and of which 
followed the risky calling of arms, the eldest, as a surer road to some scattered remains lie about. ‘To save even the nortl 


fortune, was bred to the law and earned 
the rank of a _ counsellor. He died 
without issue in 1616, and was. buried 
in Wraxall Church, where we read: 
* To him succeeded by hereditary right 
Edward Tynte de Chelvey, his next 
brother. He married Anne = 4th 
daughter of Sir Edward Gorges de 
Wraxall and has a numerous issue to 
all of whom God be propitious.” 
Wraxall Manor had gone by marriage 
to the Gorges family under Henry III., 
when Sir Ralph was a stalwart fighter 
on that King’s side and went on crusade 
with Prince Edward in 1270. His 
descendant, Edward Tynte’s father-in- 
law, was a connection by marriage of 
the ducal house of Norfolk, and the 
heads of other branches of his family 
played important parts in public lile 
under Elizabeth. By what means 
kdward ‘Tynte found himself in a 
position to marry the daughter of the 
lord of Wraxall and offer her a 
neighbouring manor as a home, history 
does not relate. But he did so, and it 
was the one great event of his life 
worth recording on his’ tombstone, 
which lies in his chapel attached to 
Chelvey Church, and declares him to be 
“Lord of this mannour by his owne 
purchase.” Chelvey had belonged to 
the Actons, whose heiress had carried 
it to the Percevals, owners of neigh- 
bouring Nailsea. They, however, 
cannot have long retained it, for 
in Henry VIII.’s time it was the Sanne tials toe beats Retmeger 
possession of a family called Aisshe. A CORNER OF THE &KIICHEN. COUNTRY 
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essary to build up a huge buttress of this has now been removed and the necessary work of repair — 

he ruined section. Some _ portions inside and out—is in hand, so that at least all that yet remains 

hlar cornice are incorporated upside down of this ancient home of the Tyntes will be preserved. The 
sht-hand side of the doorway which admits northern end and the whole of the three-storeyed western front 
erefore, a storey lower than the retain their stone-mullioned windows and the semi-circulai 

good proportions and bold, relieving arches which were built over most of them, and form a 
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bracketed head of the doorway. and 


also the original oak door noticeable feature, are visible now that the pall of ivy has been 

panelled out with applied mouldings. In the general picture of torn away. : 

the house from the north-east the buttress appears merely as one To understand the condition the house has got into, w 

of the shapeless and all-conquering masses of ivy which must shortly trace its history since Edward Tynte’s time. 

threatened to involve the whole place in ruin when the photo- Ilis eldest son, John, succeeded him in 162g. He was 
rap vere taken a few months ago. Fortunately, the whole thrice married, his second wife be:ng Jane Haiswell. Their son 
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eventually inherited the Halswell estate, rebuilt Halswell House 
and became Sir Halswell Tynte, Bart. Halswell became the 
family seat and Chelvey dropped into the condition of a farm- 
house. It had, therefore, long fallen from its high estate when 
it was seen by Collinson, who published his “ History of 
Somerset”? in 1791. There we read that: 

She manor-house formerly inhabited by the Tyntes is a very large old 
structure and had a park adjoining thereto, a warren anda swanery, all now 
appropriated to other uses. In this house there are many good apartments 
well wainscoted, with handsome cornices gilt, and handsome ceilings; but 
they are all now locked up, and the windows blinded ; onlv so much of it 
being inhabited, as is necessary for the farmer’s use who occupies it, 
At that time the whole house 
was standing, the destruction 
of much and the patching up 
of the remainder taking place, 
as we have seen, in 1805. 

It is not quite clear 
whether the rebuilding of the 
old home of the Actons and of 
the Aisshes was effected by 
k:<dward Tynte or by his son, 
Jobn. Such heraldry as remains 
is not conclusive. ‘The very 
fine stone mantel-piece which is 
in the only room that retains 
wainscoting has shields in two 


strapwork cartouches. They 
are those of ‘Tynte and of 
Gorges. Anne Gorges was no 


heiress, and so the ‘Tyntes, 
father and son, would not 
impale and quarter her arms, 
but either of them might show 
a relationship. of which they 
were proud by setting up the 
arms of her family as shown 
on the mantel-piece. On the 
porch the l'ynte lion does 
impale another shield. It is 
not that of Gorges or of Hals- 
well, but may be that of one 
f John Tynte’s other wives. 
It would seem, therefore, that 
he certainly put the finishing 
touches on the new building, 
even if its inception was due ‘to 
his father. The architectural 
evidence favours this view, tor 
the details are what we often 
find in country work of 
Charles I.’s time. The twisted 
columns of the porch —alas ! 
only one survives were then 
much in vogue, and the 
bunches of fruit on either side 
of the cartouche in the pediment 
are a worthy if coarse effort to 
emulate the swags and wreaths 
which Inigo Jones was using. 
lhe whole design of the porch, 
and especially the manner in 
which the broken pediment 
starts from the edges of the 
projecting portions of the en- 
tablature, betrays the local 
craftsman, who was not wholly 
impervious to innovations, and 
yet was deeply influenced by 
his conservative training, as his 
retention of the four-centied 
arch for his doorways shows. 


Phe paneiling in the little room 
to the right of the entrance 1s 
still more advanced. The strap 
work which prevails on tle Copyright 

clhimney-piece 1s abandoned, 

and the only ornament is a classic beading on the stiles. The panel- 
ling is painted blue, and the beads are touched with gilding. There 
also is gold on an oval of wrought plaster-work in the next room, 
but the gilt cornices of Collinson’s time are things of the past. 
The finest remaining interior feature is the great staircase. It is 
of ample size and much dignity. It lies on the west side of the 
house, and starts from the ground floor, and not merely from the 
porch level. The closets and partitions, which spoilt the general 
effect when the photographs were taken, have been swept away. 
A covering of ochre is being removed from the oakwork, and if, 
when that is done, a good scrubbing with soap, soda and water, 
followed by an application of beeswax, is given, a delightful 
colour and surface will be obtained. The oil treatment, which 
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is often ignorantly resorted to, should be carefully avoided, and 
the same tone should be aimed at that prevails in the church, 
where “restoration’’ has been kept within most praiseworthy 
bounds. Here we still find several little old village-made, late 


Gothic benches. The ends are formed out of great oak planks, 
nineteen inches wide and more than three inches thick. In some 
cases they are butted into the top rail of the bench, but in the 


south chancel aisle— which is the chapel of the lord of the manot 
\ssociated with 
these survivals of the Acton occupation is the pew of the Tyntes. 


they rise up into a diamond-shaped finial. 


It stretches along the west wall of the chapel and is backed with 
a wainscoting of five large arcaded panels divided by pilasters 


4 
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THE STAIRCASE. 


which support a very richly-carved frieze. Such is the style of 
wainscoting which we should expect to find in the house rather 
than the gilt-beaded and blue-painted panelling in the littl 
sitting-room. And no doult there was much of the kind, for piece 


have been used in a heavy wardrobe which wil have been 
constructed out of the detritus of 1505. The staircase itself 
has no carving, but from the centre of the ceiling lescends a 
great plaster pendentive of unusual size and decoration, Again we 
find the fruit cluster ornamentation of Charles I.’s time, althoug! 
the forms of the ribbing are still of the kind used under Elizabeth 
and derived from late mediaval stone vaulting. Lhe woodworl 
of the stair is likewise transitional. Phe panelled newel-post 
and the flat-topped rail are an approach towards post- Restoration 
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ither than typical of Jacobean work. Perhaps, therefore, 
Ikdward Tynte, the prudent a quirer of property, who died 
| essed of several manors and of lands in _ half-a-dozen 
parishes, was satisfied to dwell in the house he had purchased, 
and t was | nm, inheriting ready money as well as 
estate vho ventured boldly into the architectural domain. 
Succeeding in 1629, he fought for Charles during the Civil 
Wars and became a colonel of horse. But his adhesion to 
he losing side brought no disaster to his person or fortune, so 
that he lived to see Charles I1.’s return from exile and to spend 
ten peacetul years under the restored monarchy. He had much 
furnishing, including silver-framed looking-glasses and dishes 
f china-ware, to leave to his third wife when he died in 1670. 
tlow long after her death Chelvey Court remained a seat of 
the family does not appear; but 1689 is the date assigned to 
t] rebuilding of Halswell. Then, or soon after, the older 
me was handed over toa farming tenant whose descendants 
there still. Mr. Cottle claims that his ancestors have been 
nnected with Chelvey for as long as the Tyntes, and that they 
ave inhabited the Court for a couple of centuries. A corner of 
isual living-room, on the ground floor to the west, is illus- 
ited. No doubt it was included in the “so much ” of the house 
that Collinson found inhabited, and it shows its seventeenth 
entury origin in its oak doors (with their original ironwork of 
nails and hinges, bolt and handle) set in stone frames. lhe 
uk trestle table is akin to that in the Hospital at Guildford, 
rected by the Archbishop whom Charles |. was none too sorry 
to see die in order to put the much-favoured Laud into his place 
in 1633. No doubt it belonged to the T'yntes, but there are 
ther pieces of furniture in the house of almost equal ige which 
have long been owned by the Cottles, whose memorial slabs, like 
those of the Tyntes, help to pave the church close by. He wh 
died in 1752, aged ninety, must have remembered John lynte a 
t boy, have grown up to see Chelvey Court abandoned by his 
mn, ind have himself passed the evening of His life 
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in his landlord’s house. A record of English farm tenancies, 
of which that of the Cottles is an example and not an excep- 
tion, if carefully collected and widely read, would enlighten 
many a mind as to the value and good working of our old 
landed system. The huge buttressed barn of Chelvey, redolent 
of the Gothic spirit, witness of the rise and fall of the great 
house that stands by its side, is itself not a more enduring 
agricultural asset than the tenancy at will so peacefully enjoyed, 
while dynasties have come and gone, by the successive genera- 
tions of the Cottles. : 4 


THE HAPPY MAN: 
A DARTMOOR SKETCH. 


FE who would wear iron must not flinch if it gall him, 
and to know Dartmoor when the storms are loosed 
and the harsh hand of winter lies heavily upon it 
is to store memory indeed, but at some cost of 
possible pain. Primal forces are a-foot and a-wing, 

and the seeker after truth may find it bitten deep into him by 
the cold, battered at him by the wind, lashed across his ken by 
the morsels of the hail. But given a mind to face such physical 
conditions without aversion and sense to appraise their manifold 
values, then a man shall profitably glean out of this stark 
winter wilderness, piled here in ruined chaos from old time. 
Ihere is littlke now to distract from study of the actual forms. 
Magnificent effects of atmosphere, indeed, roam upon its far 
flung planes, and the low light of winter, in sunshine and cloud, 
the wild snow wreath and the sudden storm, lift to amazement 
and content: but scant colour diverts from the actual 
organism of Dartmoor, its disposition and anatomy, its order 
in disorder. The place has been differently explained, and science 
as yet speaks no last word upon its genesis ; but best I like 
the theory that in ages of fire 
these plutonian rocks arose in 
one mighty volcano, that our 
Dartmoor of the silent solitudes 
is but the débris of a mountain 
which towered here when 
primal life was thrilling in 
primeval mire, when the con- 
tinents of the world outspread 
and its oceans rolled before 
conscious eyes had opened to 
see the pattern of them. To- 
day the stump of that burning 
mountain is all that remains 

a withered, shrunken thing, a 
palimpsest -where one may 
decipher record under record 
dimly. And not only Nature’s 
deep rede is yielding new 
knowledge, but man’s early 
history, told in ordered granite, 
has revealed the Neolith on 
Dartmoor and thrown back 
human occupation of these 
deserts before the Age of 
Bronze. The Stone Heroes 
built well, and though they 
wrought before the pyramids 
were rising, while the very stars 
sparkled in a diflerent relation 
from that familiar to our eyes, 
yet the eternal granite still 
stands where they set it to 
mark the ruins of their home 
and the cairns of their burying- 
place. : 

On this January day these 
fine things lie swallowed in 
grey leagues of air, and for 
the moment, through the 
winter sleep of the hour, with 
no companion but the wind 
that murmurs of coming snow 
I climb to a coign of stone in 
midmost Moor and _ take 
measure of the place, stretched 
heaving away around me to 
all quarters of the compass 
It is an ocean of sad-coloured 
billows, flecked with dim green 
and ridged with foam of 
granite. The undulations surge 
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long ranges of hills, plucked up by their crests inio tors, sink 
at last and flow out over wide level heaths and bogs, as the 
wave of the sea swells out upon the trough; and here range 
breaks upon range ; and here lesser hills leap up in the valleys, 
and seem to subside as the shadows deepen over them ; and 
here the high tops of the mountains are levelled off and great 
plains lie flat among their peaks. It is all that is left of the 
volcano of eld—a ragged, shat- 
tered region, worn down like 
the stump of some high-climbing 
tree: and the forces of the 
ages that have wrought this 
vast havoc are active as ever, 
grinding, cleaving, rending, sub- 
duing. The place, so changeless 
to the measure of our span, 
vet changes without ceasing in 
reality, and every frost, every 
freshet, every thunder-storm, 
every lightning stroke carries on 
the work of attrition. 

Drenched in grey, Dart- 
moor dilates under this icy 
January noon; and the north 
wind, its wings clogged with 
unshed snow, has a quality that 
kills detail, even as_ twilight 
does, and leaves only the great 
fundamental plan unrolled to 
every horizon. The air is heavy 
and cold; the wilderness about 
me lies shorn, starved and bare, 
panting for snow to cover her 
nakedness. Her burnt umber 
bosom is seared and slirivelled ; 
dead brake huddles on the hills 
and lies water-logged in the 
valleys ; only the greater furze, 
in hummocks of green all budded 
for springtime, promises 
presently to strike the first note 
of another colour-song. In this 
light the granite does not sparkle 
or flash as it is wont to do; it 
towers or lies scattered in flat, 
lifeless planes of unshadowed 
grey. Dun and drab and ashy 
tones melt drearily together, and only the ponies in their thick 
winter coats of sepia and auburn make a rallying point upon the 
monotony. ‘“ Snow—coming snow!” is the cry of the lonely 
bird ; ‘‘ snow” whispers already in the sigh and swough of the 
wind. But the distinction and shapeliness of Dartmoor may 
well be marked at such an hour. The waste depends not on 
immensity for its magic ; mere size is scorned by Nature here, 
even as the artists of the Golden Age scorned it. One might 
indeed compare this notable ruin of old porphyry to the Parthe- 
non—a miracle not huge, but rising far above ten thousand 
mightier fanes in virtue of proportion and sobriety, majesty 
of line, economy of means, and an obvious and unconquerable 
rightness that is felt rather than discovered, appreciated rather 
than explained. Ruin detracts no whit from such perfection, 
for the last broken pillar on its pediment is sublime as the 
whole. Than that man never built a more glorious temple to 
his gods ; and he never can do so, because the spirit of creation 
was woven into religion then, and the gods are dead that inspired 
Pheidias and the sunny-hearted masters of the Golden time. 
Those were the deities that walked with men and women as 
greater brothers and greater sisters, and their lives and 
hopes and desires were human, and their kinship with 
humanity spoke love and joy, trust and understanding. 
They vanished with the childhood dreams of the Attic 
world, and man paid the cruel price of all knowledge when he 
lost them. 

Little Dartmoor can be compared to nothing, and lies on 
the heart of Devon, a very phoenix among watersheds. Tris- 
tram Risdon uttered a pleasant word upon it, and no man has 
said a better: “‘ Between the North and South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name) there lieth a chain of hills, consisting of 
a blackish earth, both rocky and heathy, called by a borrowed 
name of its barrenness, Dartmoor: richer in its bowels than 
in the face thereof, yielding tin and turf, which, to save fuel, 
you would wonder to see how busy the by-dwellers be at some 
seasons of the year; whose tops and torrs are in the winter 
often covered with a white cap ; but in the summer, the border- 
ing neighbours bring great herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, 
to pasture there. From these hills, or rather mountains, the 
mother of many rivers, the land declineth either way : witness 
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their divers courses; some of which disburthen themselves 
into the British Ocean; others, by long wandering, seek the 
Severn Sea.”’ 

The rivers make the life and movement and music of Dart 
moor; great streams and small sing the wild song of those 
wastes ; and to-day in the gathering gloom, as the snow-clouds 
huddle near, they and many a little pool glimmering in the 
dark herbage glint like steel 
where the light is_ reflected 
dimly on their faces. But the 
lidless eyes of the pools only 
glaze to wind and dim to the 
hand of the frost; the rivers 
flash in their windings and lace 
the valleys with moving ribbons 
of chill light. Then fall the 
first flakes of snow, sailing 
like small feathers, seen black, 
despite their purity, against 
the sky, but unutterably whit 
when their delicate’ crystals 
bruise and break in contact 
with the earth. The vanguard, 
thinly scattered, thaws; but 
soon flake falls on flake, and 
the earth welcomes them. They 
mingle and spread in a thin, 
broken veil; then the veil 
grows thick and close; the 
wind increases and the light 
departs. Grey sheets of snow 
obliterate the horizon, wreaths 
and fingers and little white 
whirlwinds sweep and scour the 
earth, strike and leap like a 
wave, where they meet the 
granite faces of the tors, fly 
scudding along the level heaths 
and bring with them a biting 
piercing intensity of cold that 
turns me back, and sweeps 
me—frail, brief organism that 
1 am—away to the roof-tree 
and the shelter and the 
friendship of the valley. | 
find it a quality of these 
high places that their austerity 
makes many a human heart return” with joy. to it 
kindred. After long, lonely days, after purification amid 
the bitter or beautiful truths of Dartmoor, a man of philosophi« 
mind may come back, as Moses from the Mount, with some aura 
about him, with senses increased and sympathies sharpened 
To humanity he appears again in a spirit of enthusiasm 
and its foibles seem less pitiful, its sorrows more real, because 
the heart, from wandering with indifferent Nature, has enlarged 
its borders and strengthened its understanding 

There met me in my downward way a man in the gloaming, 
and I saluted him and marked the weather. He was one ot 
the folk, and he made answer so short and surly that | looked 
closer at his face as he passed me. A great storm raged there 
The dusk could not hide his distress or deep anxiety of mind. 
Swiftly he took his own trouble into the trouble of the weather 
and was gone to his lair through the snow, with a sheepdog 
slinking at his heels, [I thought upon him, pondered the nature 
of his grief, and then forgot him; yet the next day, when a 
heavy fall of snow was down and the world white under a 
sulky sky, I saw the man again and beheld his unrest explained 
and gloriously swept away under my eyes. 

More snow had yet to fall; after noon the world was gre, 
and gloomy and the sky dark when I set out once more and 
climbed aloft and marked how the white enchantment had changed 
all things, dwarfed the Moor, reduced its heights and diminished 
its valleys. And then, a quarter of a mile away, on lofty 
ground, where the Stone men buried their dead, I saw my 
troubled spirit, but not alone. A woman stood there beside 
him, and suddenly, where all the world might see them 
suddenly, rapturously, with the fierce joy and sublime indiffer 
ence of a primitive, he embraced her, swept his arms round het 
and dragged her to him. And she suffered it happily, and 
lifted her face and kissed him many times \n instinct made 
me turn my back upon the noble sight ; yet what cared they ? 
It was nothing to them that a distant shadow saw their meltin 
together ; they thought no more of me than of the ponies o1 
conies, or hawk on high. They were lost in the joy of a glorious 
discovery. I guessed the frantic man had found her there 
and spoken at last out of his wild heart, and been answered as 
he hungered to be. They had won each other, and the cold 
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Was as nothing to them: the deep snow, trodden together, more right well I knew the size of his rapture and the colour of the 
precious than had been any Elysian field wandered apart blessed thing that had so changed his world and his life. For 

I met the man presently, and his face was aglow and his him the snow was blossoming with flowers ; for him the bitter 
cup was full Iwas he who spoke first now and praised the air was her warm kiss again; for him the lowering sky was 
weather! He could not hide, and did not try to hide, his great blue and the sun at the zenith. He strode away in the might 
ecstas\ Phe splendour of his adventure was upon him; and of his enchantment, full of the joy of youth and the triumph 
it got hold on me too, so that I felt inclined to shake his hand of love; and I watched him go, then took my own road with 
and wish him joy of her. My heart went out to him, because much content EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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THE LUMLEY MONUMENTS AT CHEAM 








N the year 1864, when it was decided to demolish the old both into Latin 
church at Cheam and build afresh, an exception was and English, 
made in favour of the Lumley Chapel Ihis building, and some of her 
which formed a kind of north aisle to the chancel, was writings are pre- 
erected late in the sixteenth century as a mortuary served among 

chapel for the Lumley family In it there still remain three the Royal MSS. 
handsome tombs commemorating John Lord Lumley, his first in the British 
wife, Joan Fitzalan, and his second wife, Elizabeth Darcy Museum The 
These monuments are but little known, partly because the second Lady 
chap lis always ke pt locked, but also because that branch of the Lumley was 
family died out just three centuries avo. Yet they are of great Kklizabeth, 
interest not so much on account of the distinguished individuals daughter of 
whom they commemorate, as examples of monumental art. Thomas, second 

Ihe Lumley family was closely associated with Nonsuch Jaron Darcy of 

Palace, the site of which, though almost forgotten, is only about Chiche. Neither 
lady 
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vided 

Lord 

Lumley 

with a 

heir to 

vrow to 

man’s 

estate. THE FIRST LADY LUMLEY. 
Lord 

Lumley himself was descended from the Lumleys of 
Thwing in the East Riding of Yorkshire His father 


was executed at Tyburn for complicity in Aske’s insur- 
rection, but the son succeeded to the estates on the 
death of his grandfather. Lord Lumley was a great 
courtier and closely connected with the political events 
of his time. He was deeply implicated in the intrigues 
of those who worked for the re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic faith in England, and was more than 
once imprisoned in consequence. He was skilful enough 
to avoid being mixed up openly with Mary's cause, and 
allowed himself to be nominated as one of the com 
missioners for her trial. He was present at Fotheringa, 
Castle when she was executed. Political matters did not 
EFFIGY (AIABASTER) OF THE SECOND LADY LUMLEY. absorb his attention however, for he took an interest 
in science and antiquities, being a member of the Society 





1 mile trom Cheam Church in the direction of Ewell. This of Antiquaries when that body was first founded in Queen 
extraordinary and fantastic house was begun by Henry VIII., Klizabeth’s reign. In 1609 he died in London, and his body 
who left it unfinished at his death The place was then was taken to Nonsuch, of which place he had been reappointed 
purchased by the keeper in 1603 


karl of Arundel 
whose daughter 
Joan became the 
first wife ot Lord 
Lumley One 
sult of this 
hance was. that 
the karl ol 
\rundel be 

queat he dl the 
palace and park 
ol Nonsuch to 
Lumley, who in 
1590 conveved the 
estate to Queen 


and buried in the 
chapel which 
bears his name 
His monument 
there bears no 
less than nineteen 
shields of arms 
displaying the 
various alliances 
of his family, a 
long genealogical 
inscription in 
Latin, and, above 
the motto of the 
Lumley family, 


Elizabeth lhis “MVRVS ENEVS 
first Lady Lumley, SANA CONSCI- 
Joan, elder ENTIA” (a sound 


daughter ot Henry 
litzalan, twelfth 
Earl of Arundel, 


was a notable 


conscience Is a 
wall of brass). 

A helmet in 
a fairly good state 
ol preservation 
rests on the main 
: slab or “ table” 
knowledge tran of Lord Lumlev’s 
lated Greck works CHILDREN OF LORD LUMLEY BY AIS FIRST WIFE. tomb. It is of the 


woman, She won 
a ereat re putation 


by her classical 
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type known as “ close,” and from the general shape, the moderate 
development of the comb, and the form and ornamentation of 
the gorget-plates, it is safe to refer it to a period somewhere 
between 1590 and 1610. Such a date fits in so accurately with 
the last years of Lord Lumley that it may be that it was actually 
worn by him and carried to his grave at the funeral. The 
helmet is quite well made, and too good to be regarded as a 
mere “funeral” piece, although it may have received some 
embellishment in order to prepare it for use in the funeral 
procession. 

The tomb of the first Lady Lumley, who died in 1577, is 
enriched with sculpture and various heraldic and other orna- 
ments. It is of the type known as altar-tombs or table-tombs, 
the main — slab 
consisting of a PALATIVM REGIVM 
massive piece of 
black marble. 
Above this is a 
s¢ ulptured elhgyv 
of alabaster or 
marble in high 
relief, showing the 
lady kneeling in 
the attitude ot 
prayer. At the 
back are some con- 
ventional, cloud- 
like curves, pos- 
sibly intended to 
represent the 
ascending prayers. 
The costume is 
a good example of 
fashionable attire 
in the middle - of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The head-dress is a somewhat modified speci- 
men of the French hood. The ruffs at the neck and wrists are quite 
moderate in size. The sculptor has clearly taken considerable 
care with the modelling of the face (which is evidently a portrait) 
and of the upper part of the figure generally. The lower part, 
however, does not harmonise, for the skirts lie in a clumsy mass, 
and this imparts to the whole figure an appearance of crudeness. 
Yet the details of the jewellery and ornaments were finished 
with some care. In front of the tomb, below the black marble 
slab, are two other reliefs, whereon are sculptures of the lady’s 
three children, who died in infancy. The figures are charming 
in their simplicity. ach child kneels in the attitude of prayer, 
and in each panel the prayers are seen ascending in cloud-like 
form. The tomb of the second Lady Lumiey occupies a large 
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part of the north wail of the chapel, and consists of a full-sized 
recumbent effigy in alabaster resting on an altar-tcmb of black 
marble relieved by pilasters of white marble. The whole is 
surmounted by an arched tomb of considerable merit, but the 
efgy is by far the most important part. This lady died in 
the year 1603, and her dress is typical of the costume worn 
by wealthy ladies at that date. It is rich and handsome. The 
head-dress is certainly the most attractive and interesting of 
the articles of attire shown. It is composed of a thin material, 
possibly of silk folded to the shape of the head, and is 
enriched with two strips of ornament, which appear to represent 
lines of jewels set in gold. The neck is enclosed within a latticed 
gorget with a species of embattled crest, above which Issues 
the ruff, an admir 

APPELLATVM NONCIV able example of 

the nebuly _ pat- 
tern. The mantle, 
which is lined with 
fur, Is open in 
front, displaying 
the richly embroi 
dered stomacher 
and the ample 
folds of the gown 
gathered togethet 
under it. lhe 
figure, owing to 
the thickness of 
the furred mantle, 
looks somewhat 
clumsy, but in 
this case, again, 
lmmense paths 


NONSUCH, FROM ENGRAVING BY HOEFNAGEL, 1582. have been — be 


stowed upon the 
details. The face itseit, which is obviously a portrait, has been 
carved by a master hand. The features are placid, regular 
and beautiful, and the whole attitude of the recumbent figure 
is singularly happy. Shonld the identity of the sculptor 
ever be established, he will prove to be one of the foremost 
of his time. 

The Lumley monuments form an interesting group of 
family tombs three hundred vears old. It is not often one 
meets with a series of memorials so well preserved. That they 
are still housed and well cared for in a building specially built 
to receive them is matter for thankfulness in an age not notable 
for appreciation of such things, or for reverent memory of men 
and women who have filled important parts in the life of past 
generations, GEORGE CLINCH. 


“ DAFF A-DOWKX-DILLY” : “MAY BLOBS.” 


IIIS is the season of the daffodil, and that of the marsh- 
marigold is coming on—seasons dear to old folk and 
young folk, but especially to the latter whose birth and 
bringing-up has been in country places. ‘Town bred and 
born folk show nothing, or what amounts to that, of 

the delightfulness there is in a country life from week to week, 
month to month and, indeed, all the year round. ‘The spring 
months have the most charm, and from the day when the first 
crocus comes through the grass, the snowdrop sends up its first 
spiky leaves and the primrose peeps in the hollows between the 
great trce roots, where there is always something growing and 
coming on, there is joy in every hour to those who abide in 
country places, no matter what may be their out-of-door 
occupation, 

When the primrose begins to blow, which it olten does 
in sheltered woods before the awakening of the crocus and 
snowdrop, those who know where to find go and seek it; and it 
there be but two or three “ prims” on a bushy clump of root, 
not more than one is plucked, and this with tender care, the 
others being “kissed” (caressed) and left until other “ prims” 
burst into bloom and turn the hollows into fairy dells. 

It is a day of rejoicing when the country lass and lad meet 
in their rambles with the first daffodils--maybe only a single 
flower among many buds. The news is taken home with glee, 
and then in a week or so itis time to go “a dafla down-dillying,” 
the delight in it being only known by those who have culled the 
beautiful flowers from their leafy beds. The country girl or boy 
who has been among the “ dafties”’ from toddling days does not 
snatch and pluck the flowers at haphazard. She or he shows a 
wise discrimination, for there must be another “ daffy-day,” and 
if leaves and buds were gathered at random there would be no 
further “ daffa-down-dillys”’ to gather. So the children, wise in 
the instinct which is born in them at the beginning of their 


_ 


country life, know when, where and how to pluck, and it is 
done with a = discrimination worthy of an older yet hardly 
wiser head. 


The little gatherers of the “ daffa-down-dilly”” pick out the 
largest of the blooms if they be of Mid- Derbyshire breeding, and 
with these make “ churns,” as they are called. This is done by 


carefully nicking the bell of the flower at its base next to the 
ereen bulb. This releases the whole of the inside of the flower, 
and the “ churn” is ready. Drawing away the bulb from the 
bell, the former is then worked up and down with short rapid 
strokes, and the churning begins to the following words, halt 


said, half sung on a scale of two to four note 


Churn, churn, 
Butter churn; 
Peter’s at the iron-gate, 


Waiting for a butter-cake ! 


As to the rhyme, there seems to be no reason in it, except 
that the churning must be done quickly, for one Peter wait 
at the gate for a pat of butter. Some mothers 
to have an idea that the waiting of Peter at the 
“ butter-cake”’ has in some way a relation to the Veter who 
“denied his Lord and Master,” and this has remained in the 
mind of the writer for many years. Country people—the old 
sort, that is—had quaint and curious ideas, and many matters 
in their everyday life and ken had some remote connection 
with the life of Our Lord. 

It was also a day in a life when the marsh-marigold began 
to flower, and really there is no more bonny and brave-looking 
flower than this, with yellow waxy blooms among green leave 


howeve r, seen 
gate for a 


of equal beauty. Growing in the sedges and marsh land among 
‘wire rushes,” the green and gold were good for the eye to 
behold, or, as was said, ** would cure sore eyes.’ The little becks 
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lyvkes which ran almost on a level with the land on the way as they were called in the general way, for though it was known 

to the running brook were lined with the yellow gems waiting to them that the name was “ marsh-marigold,” none used it. 

to Le thered, and when plucked made up ¢ larming posies with Thousands of the “ May-blobs’ were gathered every day and 

rushes intermixed. It was the delight: of the lasses to make taken home, and the next day thousands more had replaced them. 

reatl their necks, shoulders and waists, and crowns fot With many, the half-opened buds were as precious as were the 
heads of these “ Mary-buds,” ** May-blobs,” or “ May-buds,” full-fledged flowers. Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


NATURE'S WEATHER-GLASSES. 


men have  pro- 
bably lived all 
their lives in the 
one district, and 
so know the local 
signs off by heart 
The younger 
veneration seldom 
pretend to any 
knowledge of the 
subject; they 
have far too great 
a horror of being 
thought “ softy.” 
However, it is 
certainly more 
interesting = than 
looking at the 
barometer and 
consulting the 
newspaper's pro- 
phecy, and then 
for a few hours announcing, “ The 
ahead though vlass 1s rising 
there is but litth FIR CONES AS BAROMETERS. and the papet 


says showers in 


FYSHERE is 


Weather wise 
not other wise,” 
which make one 
hy of ciscussi 
this subject for 
fear of bein 
promptly classed 
a ‘“*not other 
wise ”’ but still 
even with that to 
risk there ! no 
doubt it is” very 
lascinating to 
study the 
behaviout! ol 
plant and 
minal. and try 
to deduce what 


will happen if only 





chance ol wquil 
ine the accurate knowledge of impending changes that many piaces, but as it’s going up we're sure to have a fine day ! ‘ 
of the older farm-hands seem to have instinctively.” But these which, by the way, is not a necessary consequence, though 





FINE WEATHER, CATILE ALL FEEDING. 
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if on going outside you find all the shy little plants with their 
flowers open, the cattle and sheep busily grazing or standing 
about chewing their cud, the birds flying backwards and forwards 
hunting for food, perhaps a cock crowing in the distance and a 
promising sky overhead, then you may safely leave mackin 
toshes behind. But if, on the contrary, you think it looks 
doubtful, go and consult some old countryman. His answer 
will most probabiy be something as follows: ‘ Well, I dun’no, 
I’m sure; but as you axes me what the day’s going to do, | 
dun’er likes the look on it—the clouds looks heavy some’ow, 
the birds bain’t singing, the flowers, especially them crocuses, 
be tight closed up, and you may be sure it ain’t going to do 
nothing nice when those there blue-eyed weeds be gone to 
sleep. The cows be a-lying down—What! you didn’t know 
that, Miss? Why the cows lie down affore rain comes to keep 
a dry spot for ‘emselves, and the sheeps do too—why, I thought 
the very child’er knew that! Yes, Miss, it be a-going to rain, 
I thinks. I see’d the bees were all going into the hive and none 
coming out ; they 
knows more than 
we do, and, 
besides, I feels it 
in me bones—yes, 
it’s a-going to rain 
right enough!” 
And, when one 
takes the ‘trouble 
to observe care- 
fully, it is to find 
that the old man 
is right, and that 
many plants are 
highly sensitive to 
atmospheric con- 
ditions all the 
speedwells, 
crocuses, pim- 
pernels, ete., will 
shut up ata hint 
of rain. On a fine 
morning, Ww you 
walk over a piece 
of waste ground, you will see blue eyes gazing up in all 
directions, while another day there will be nothing to be seen 
but dull green on the brown soil. The common little pimpernel 
has even earned for itself the name of “ shepherd's weather- 
glass,”’ and well does it deserve 
it. Of course, this conduct is 
purely self-interested ; it is to 
protect the pollen and other 
organs from being harmed by 
the falling drops. Many plants 
protect their seeds from un- 
timely damp. Those which, like 
the dandelion, nave fluffy “ puff 
balls’”’—-as the children call 
them—close up tight when wet 
is coming, but open again for a 
fine day, so that the wind may 
catch their “ parachutes” and 
sail them away through the air 
to colonise fresh ground. Fir 
cones, Which make most efficient 
indicators, act on a_ similar 
principle, closing for wet and 
opening in fine weather. This 
power they retain long after 
they have fallen from the tree ; 
in fact, as long as they have 
any undistributed seeds _ to 
protect. A very good way of 
using them is to put a piece of 
thin string round one or two 
while expanded and hang them 
up against a wall, where they 
will make trustworthy “‘ glasses’”’ 
for a long time afterwards. 
Many birds are keenly sensi- 
tive to coming changes, especially 
swallows, though their  well- 
known habit of flying low, just 
skimming over the land, when 
rain is near is due to their food 
—small flies, etc.— having come 
down close to the ground from 
the higher regions, where they 
are u-ually tound. In very ON A FINE 
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fine weather 
the swallows, 
martins and 
swilts catch 
them at great 
heights in the 
air; so when 
one sees these 
birds flying 
steadily round 
and round, 
but so far up 
as to be 
almost out of 
sight, one 
may be sure 
that even the 
changeable 
British cli- 
mate has 
made up its 
mind for at 
least twenty- 
four hours’ 
fine weather, 
if not longer. 
But when you 
see the swal 
lows suddenly 
congregate 
and com- 
mence ascend- 
ing very high, 
until they 
look like mere 
specks against 
the dark clouds, and finally you’ lose sght of them 
altogether, whereas they had previously been skimming 
so close to the ground as to appear almost to touch it, 
then expect a thunder-storm, or, as they call it in Shropshire, 
‘a tempest.” The rooks, too, vary the height at which they 
fly to and from the rookery each morning and evening, according 
to the state of the weather When set fine they travel high 
in the air, but when it is windy up aloft the flocks come down 
much lower. Every angler knows how insects are influenced 
by any approaching change, likewise the fish; how on a 
lovely late spring afternoon 
the May-fly may be coming oft 
the water by thousands how 
the fish will abruptly cease 
feeding, without any apparent 
cause; then, after ashort while 
the fly will also stop, and by 
and by a cold breeze will rise 
ruffling the surface of the wate 
and blowing up dark rain-laden 
clouds. It is notorious how 
sensitive and capricious fish are 
but certainly they do not rise 
well with a change of any sort 
impending. 

If after a spell of dry 
weather there comes a heavy 
storm that clears the atmosphere 
and makes distant objects seem 
quite close, you will then see 
the snails and the slugs come 
out in their hundreds to absorb 
the cooling liquid and revel in 
the next storm. I always think 
that you see the greatest 
number of them between heavy 
showers, and that when the rain 
is really over they retire to the 
cracks and crannies of the soil 

In the winter-time the 
veriest baby knows what to 
expect when the wind blowing 
from the north-east whistles 
with shrill sounds through the 
keyholes, while leaden clouds 
drift across the sky and all day 
long flocks of birds pass to the 
South— wild duck, geese, plover 
finches, starlings, redwings and 





CROCUSES FORECASTING RAIN. 


fieldfares, all going in the same 


AUTUMN DAY direction and at the same steady 
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pace as though matters were vetting serious, while the salt and the 

ar are so hard you can barely scoop them out of their recep 
tacles, and the cottager’s prece of dried seaweed is as hard as 
it can be (anything with salt in it goes hard in fine weather 
ind flabby in wet But when, after the frost and snow have 
lasted many weeks, you go out one morning to find the ever 
‘reen trees have lost their dead look, while the tame water-fowl, 


instead of sittin on the banks of the ponds or swimming 
lowly round the hole in the ice that is kept cleat specially for 
them, are be with loud quackings to take joyous flights 


ind then come back and drop into the one open piece ot water 


THOpin 


Hiniin 


with grea plashin and excitement, and dive, wash and 
preen themselves, you may know that the frost is going and 
the thaw has set in 

Autumn has indications of its own in the webs of the 
various spiders, from the tiny creature who covers the grass, 


bushes and trees with that beautiful substance called gossamet1 


to the geometrical or garden spider—it does not necessarily 
live in gardens—-who weaves the well-known web to entrap 
unwary flies. Spiders are all of them very economical and 


never spin a scrap of web if the weather is doubtful, for a breath 
of wind will destroy the result of all their labour Therefore, 
vhen you see on a beautiful October morning the bushes shining 
with webs heavy laden with dew, while the sun makes golden 
paths over the grass, you may rest assured the weather is settled 
lor several days ahead Another early autumn indication of 
| 
LITER 
A BOOK OF TILE WEEK. 

OLN KEATS made the confes-ion once, ** 1 sometimes 
feel a languishment for skies Italian,” and this languish- 
ment i ared to a very great extent by the men of his 
race; yet without seeing it we should scarcely have 
thought there was enough English poetry about Itaiy to 

have furnished material for the brave antholoyvy that appears 
wider the title of Shires Italian (Methuen and Co.), chosen and 
imranyved by kt it > epard |’ iclp Phe editor Is herseil 
i poet , ana aposti p 1 It ily as **@) Woman-Country,” 
t not inept epithet Literary men and women of this 
country have for generations held the land of Dante and 
Petrarch as dear as their own. Among moderns Samuel Rogers 


et the stronge 


mn t example, though it is difficult to realise 
now the literary influence he wielded in his day and generation. 
Usually 


he is colder than the modern poet; but there is 
enthusiasm and beauty in lines like the following : 
Even now the flame 
Bursts forth wher ce it burnt so gloriousl:, 
And, dying, left a sples ur like the day, 
Phat the day diffused itself, and still 
I s the rt t light of genius, virtue, 
(sreatness In thourht ni act, Contempt of death, 
God-li example, Kel s that have slept 
S \ ns, Lac aemon, were Themselves, 
Since men invol ** By those in Marathon!’ 
Awalh Liong the | 1ean ; and the dead, 
They of that sacred shore, have heard the call, 
And through the ranks, from wing to wing are seen 
Mov as Once they were instead of rage 
Breath eliberate valour 
Robert Southey is another poet whom it is the fashion to 
decry in these days when his smooth, correct lines, utterly 
destitute of “ purple patches,” no longer meet the taste in verse. 
Yet he could write very well on Italy. Wioitne his Addre to 
lurner on his view of the Lago Magyviore from the town of 
\rona, of which the following is the first verse. 
lurner, thy pencil brings to mind a day 
When from Laveno and the Beuscer Iill 
I over Lake Verbanus held my way 
In pleasant fellow-hip, with wind at will; 
Smooth were the waters wide, the sky serene, 
\ yur heart claddened with the joyful scene 
But, of course, the modern poets of Itily are Robert 
browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Robert Browning 
wrot Lhe Englishman in Italy,” and the phrase was very well 
used to describe himself. Too great a man to care over-much 


for s of this world, he 


yet loved to describe himself as 
and the skies and ruins not yet utterly spoiled 
were enchantment to him. Probably there is more of Browning's 


the thing 
living in a pala 


philosophy and of his real lf in “Andrea del Sarte” than in 
any other of his poems: 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
Or what’s a heaven for? 
I'ra Lippo Lippi” is but one of many others that show how 


Browning could think in the very terms of his 


Mi 
re 


adopted country. 
Phelps, however, does not follow the poets, but makes het 
ur ther She be 


gular t ug gins with the Approach, and 
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continued fine weather is the rising to the surface, by means 
of bubbles of gas generated by and entangied in the fibres, of 
of the green that grows at the bottoms 
of ponds. 

This stuff, buoyed up by the bubbles, floats about as a 
dirty-looking scum until the approach of wet, when with a 
cloudy sky, and, therefore, no sunshine to excite it, the genera- 
tion of gas ceases and the masses again sink. This is the time 
of year when the wind searches for dead leaves and tosses them 
in mad dances and whirlwinds, and then goes off to blow what 
dust the motors have left on the country roads about in clouds, 
until the labourer says: ‘“‘ Thank goodness it means to say as 
how ther’s rain a-coming; we could’ner stand this ‘ere dust 
for long!’’ And soon it does come and washes clean again the 
poor dusty plants on the roadside banks. 

An instrument one often in cottages the water- 
bottle weather-glass. It is certainiy not Nature’s indi- 
cators, and perhaps should, therefore, not be mentioned in an 
article on the subject, but it is so curious and reliable | cannot 
resist describing how it made. You take a wide-necked 
jar and an old oil-flask, and, having carefully cleaned both, fill 
the jar with water up to the point the mouth of the flask will 
reach when the latter is inverted and placed on the top of it 
lhe water will now rise into the neck of the flask, and the finer 
the weather the higher it will rise, while for wet or windy weather 
it will sink. FRANCES Pitt. 


TURE. 


then on to the North, devoting further sections to the 
Ligurian Shore, the Lombard Plain, Venetia, Emilia and the 
Marches, Tuscany, Umbria, the Roman Campagna and the 
South, finishing her book with a little chaplet of meditations on 
the farewells written on leaving Italy by a number of writers, cf 
whom the most distinguished perhaps is Walter Savage Landor. 
find Italy,” by Robert 


masses ‘weed’ 


Sees Is 


one ot 


Is 


or > 
yoes 


Travelling backwards, we “Love in 
U ndet wood Johnson : 
They baled at the terrace wall ; 
Below the towered city lay ; 
Ihe valley in the moonlight’s thrall 
Was silent in a swoon of May. 
As hand to hand spake one soft word 
Beneath the friendly ilex tree. 
hey knew not of the flame that stirred, 
What part was love, what Ltaly. 
They knew what makes the moon more bright 
Where Beatrice and Juliet are,— 
The sweeter perfume in the night, 
rhe lovelier starlight in the star ; 
And more that glowing hour did prove 
Beneath the sheltering ilex tree,— 
That Italy transfigures Love, 
As Love transfigures Italy. 
The most musical of all those who sang the country, however, 
Was unquestionably Shelley. Probably it may be objected that 
he did not get enough into his lines; but how pleasant they are to 
read after those of the writers lor 
instance, who could help reading for the mere swing of the verse, 
if for nothing more, his “* Arethusa” ? 


of a more rugged school. 


Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains ; 
From cloud and from crag 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks, 
Wi h her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams ; 
Iler steps paved with green 
Phe downward ravire 
Which slopes to the western gleams ; 
And gliding and springing, 
She went ever singing, 
In mu murs as soft as sleep, 
The earth seemed to love her, 
And heaven smiled above her, 


As she lingered towards the deep. 


A verse like this seems to diminish the importance of that 
by which it is surrounded. Yet Shelley must have been in a 
yet more poetic frame of mind to compose the stanza which he 


describes as “ Written in Dejection Near Naples” 
the Deep’s untrampled floor 


With er 


& 


I see 
-n and purple s -aweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like lights dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
Ilow sweet ! did any heert now share in my emotion. 
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\ piece that adds to the value of the book is “ The Hills of 
Rome.” It was written by Joachim du Bellay, and translated 
by Edmund Spenser, and there could surely be no happier 
conjunction: 


She, whose high top above the starres did sore, 
One foot on Thetis, th’ other on the Morning, 
One hand on Scythia, th’ other on the More, 
Both heaven and earth in rourdnesse compassing ; 
Love fearing, least if she should greater growe, 
The Giants old should once againe uprise, 
Her whelm’d with hills, those Seven Hills, which be nowe 
Tombes of her greatness which did threate the skies ; 
Upon her head he heaped Mount S uurnal, 
Upon her bellie th’ antique Palatine, 
Upon her stomacke laid Mount Quirinal, 
On her left hand the noysome Esquiline, 
And Caelian on the right; but both her feete 
Mount Viminal and Sventine doc meete. 


PTHE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 

The Navy of Venice, by Alethea Wiel. With illustrations. (Murray.) 
UNDER any conditions we may consider ourselves fortunate when Mme 
Alethea Wiel is inspired to tell of the romance and the tragedy of Venice; but 
we should indeed congratulate ourselves when, as in this instance, this talented 
lady has chosen so novel and important a theme as the sea story of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. It was to the calling of the sea that Venice owed the expansion 
of its trade and commerce, its terr:torial and colonial extension and the proud 
position, which it held for so many centuries, as the mistress of the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean Long before the Venetian fleet had itself come 
into existence, the scattered dwellers around the lagoons upon the north-western 
littoral of what is now the kingdom of Italy had won renown by their maritime 
enterprise, and the hardy and adventurous seamen of the independent tribes 
had held their own upon the water against the common foe. It was therefore 
upon an already tried sea instinet and sea experience that the rulers of the 
Venetian republic, urged by imperative necessity and imminent peril, raised 
the naval structure, the varying fortunes and strenuous endeavours of which 
Mme. Wiel relates so fully and admirably in this volume Phat the growth, 
development and decay of that instrument, by the use of which the republic 
ittained its greatness, the relation of sea power to Venetian history, and the 
influence, achievements and glories of the Navy of Venice, should not have before 
found a chronicler will strike those as the more curious who now discover what 
an interesting and fascinating book Mme. Wiel has made of the subject 

Following the olan of the cl ler chroniclers rather than that of more analytical 
historians, Mme. Wiel graphically describes the maritime exploits of the Vene- 
tians and the adventures which befel from their relations with the rival Powers 
in the Mediterranean. In early days, as might be expected, there was a time 
when the need for protecting her growing commerce from the hordes of pirates 
and smugglers which swept the seas caused the young republic to look to its 
naval force Thus the fighting Navy grew from, and was a development of, 
its trading forbears Phen there ensued a period when the course of troubles 
with the Dalmatians and other near neighbours led to cross raiding, reprisals 
and numberless small engagements along the Adriatic coasts. In these conflicts, 
if the Venetians did not always come off victorious, their patriotism, courage 
and heroism were conspicuous. Fortunately, the position of the republic was 
favourable to its development as a commercial Power, and to its success afloat. 
The mountains at its back afforded protection by land, the rivers and lagoons 
were a means of easy communication with the countries behind and the sea 
in front was at once a defensive moat and a pathway to the markets of the 
East. Thus the Venetians were impelled to maritime achievement, and took 
their place as shippers and carriers of merchandiss The earlier chapters of 
their history are a relation of sea fights for the maintenance of rights and interests 
connected with commerce, which by degrees, and after many a tussle, took 
the shape of a regulated and organised trade to Constantinople and the Levantine 
ports 

In the middle period of the story the interest centres round the voyages 
of the Crusaders and the assistance given them by the ships of the republic on 
the Syrian coast. It was not that the Venetians were inspired by any great 
religious sentiment to free the Holy Land, but they acted as sea-carriers for 
the Christian Army, held the bases in Palestine and furnished the necessary 
tores and provisions The relation, therefore, is not so much of the use of 
the fleet for strategical purposes as of its employment for the convoy of trans- 
ports, and assistance rendered in sieges and operations in conjunction with the 
land forces In the fourth crusade, when Constantinople was besieged and 
sacked by Dandolo, although we hear much of the doings of the sailors, their 
work is not of a nature which admits of detailed criticism from a professional 
point of view, even if Mme, Wiel had thought herself competent to examine the 
subject in a more philosophic manner Later on, as the fleets of Genoa were 
engaged in much the same business as those of Venice, commercial rivalry led 
to a struggle between the two republics which lasted for centuries, and was 
fraught with dire conseque 


ices to both Here the sea battles loom larger on 
the canvas, and Mme. Wiel’s pages are full of light and colour ; the bold figures 
of Contarini, Pisani and Zeno, with other great commanders, stand out clearly 
wainst a background ringing with the clash of arm 

In the fourteenth century the Turk becomes the enemy, and after conquering 
Constantinople, the Ottoman fleets swept away the Venetian defence, and the 
islands and coast towns of the Levant fell to the power which was supreme 
sea. The decline of the Ver.ctian Navy dates from this period, when graduall, 
there was neither sufficient zeal to restore the efficiency of the fleet nor eneryy 
to re-establish the trade and traffic to the East For a brief moment the past 
naval glories of the republic find reflection at the battle of Lepanto, when the 
sailors in the Venetian galleys and galliases, under Sebastiano Viniero, proved 
themselves worthy of the renown of their illustrious predecessors and helped to 
gain a great and signal victory over the Moslem flotillas. But Venice was approach 
ing a state of moral and financial exhaustion, and from the date of the discovery 
of America and the passage to the Far East round the south of Africa the sea 
cominion slipped from her feeble grasp Mme. Wiel is clear that it was due to 
ine folly and selfishness of her people that the decay of Venice came. Her nobles, 
she says, instead of devoting themselves heart and soul to all that concerned 
the Navy, lived on their capital and had no ambition beyond vying with their 
neighbours in ostentation and extravagance, no aim in life sw that of 
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squandering the fortunes which they had inherited here is a lesson, then, 
in these pages which those who will may read 

In addition to the historical chapters, there are several devoted to nava 
iechwology, in which there is a mass of curious information indicating—as the 
bibliography at the end of the volume does also—the industry with which 
Mme. Wiel has applied herself to the study of her subject and the many original 
sources to which she has had access. Her description of the various classes of 
vessels in use in the Mediterranean, and of the many quaint customs of the sea 
and of sailors in the Venetian republic, exhibit Mme. Wiel’s knowledge of the 
more recondite phases of Venetian naval history, and, if not altogether con 
vineing, she is always both entertaining and instructive Phe illustrations are not 
the least valuable feature of this attractive volume, some of them reproductions 
of pictures representing great naval events and others from drawings or model 
of Venetian ships A word, too, must be said for the delightful drawings, by 
Miss Clara Montalba, of river barges and boats in use on the Venetian lagoon 
Venice needs in its students a width and depth of sympathy that finds poetry 
and dramatic interest in every development of her story Mme. Wiel shows 
in this volume not only her intimate acquaintance with the history of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, but her earnest desire that the English world should share the 
pleasure to be derived from that knowledge C N.R 


IN THE DAYS Ol PrHE TERROR 
A Gentleman of Virginia, by Percy James Brebnet Macmillan and ¢ 
RICHARD BARRINGTON went from America full of his lofty purpose to 
help France to throw off her oppressors, and eventually had to flee from Vari 
with his life in his hands, sick with horror at the sights he had seen and the thin 


he had heard Many a man experienced that change of sentiment in those day 

Barrington’s experiences in Paris are told with sobriety and restraint, and tor 
that reason they bring greater conviction Many well-known names of the 
lerror cross the pages of the book The words of one may be quoted: * The 


very worst of us are gaining the predominant power, and those who have honestly 
striven to bring good out of evil have been driven to the wall and are struggling 
for their lives.” That was said by Latayett Barrington’s desperate adven 
tures in the endeavour to save Jeanne St. Clair from the guillotine, the intrigue 
of the “ Citizen Brustart,” who betrayed her, and the counter intriguing of 
Deputy Latour, who saved her, make a fine story In the end Barrington and 
Jeanne escape in safety to America, thanks to Latour, who makes the double 
sacrifice of life and love, and goes at last with the shrieking, squirming Brustart 
to that death which brought the noblest and the ignoblest of the life of the 
France of that day to an end 


DEGENERATES 

Plumage, by Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken Stanley Paul and ¢ 

IT is diffieult to follow with patience the fortunes of St. Evremond and his wile, 
Roseana, because, to put it briefly, he was such a cur and she such a fool! Indeed, 
it is the great fault of Plumage, otherwise an ably worked-out and interesting 
novel, that the three chief personages in the story are two of them unpleasing 
and the third uninteresting, and it is a relief when Volunna, the one good man 
and true, begins to appear more frequently on a seene up to then so uncom 
fortably sordid Mary Mallison, with whom St. Evremond — philander is a 
much a degenerate as he, and our whole-hearted pity goes out to the honest 
Dick, whom she eventually marries to save herself from the debacle, leavin 
St. Evremond to a miserable death, and Roseana, the faithful and sorely tried, 
to Volunna. It is a tale of sensations and excitements, in which no one behave 
particularly well and no one is particularly attractive, but its authors maintain 
their standard of skill and cleverness, and have turned out another readabk 


book. 


A GOOD MELODRAMA 
To Justify the Means, by A Peer. (John Long.) 
WHETHER the unspeakableness of Poppy, Countess of Herondrake, really 
would have justified Vera Delapore in going away with Herondrake or Terry 
Bevan in removing the guiding stake across the quicksands over which Poppy 


had to pass on her way back from the island, whither she had gone to obtain 


drink, must remain a question—the more so because “ A Peer” shirks it at the 
last moment himself Poppy slips into the fathom line by herself, thouzh 
Terry shouts to warn her ; and so the dire situation comes to an end, and Heron 
drake is saved Phere is not much of real life in this story, but there ts a great 
deal of first-rate melodrama. Situations and scenes abound, and a societ 

which we will presume, as we are meant to do, that “ A Peer’’ has studied at first 
hand, casts its dissipated glamour over the crowded canva Herondrake i 
almost too simple and too chivalrous to be true, but there could have been no 
story otherwise, and that would have been a pity So he goes under to Poppy’ 
dastardly lie, and marries an adventure and a drunkard instead of the grey 

eyed girl, who is his true mate and for the account of the accident and it 


highly useful result for the purposes of a melodrama, which preceded the marriage 
and for the description of the struggle and despair in the old grange, which 
succeeded it, we refer our readers to a very exciting book 
rH! NECESSITY POR FALSEHOOD 

A Pilgrimage of Truth, by D. G. Peto Smith, Elder and Co.) 

THE hero of A Pilgrimage of Truth is like George Washington, in that he cannot 
tell a lie Phis noble, but dismaying, inability incidentally brings four thorough! 
likeable peopl to disaster and imminent death, and we are left in doubt whether 
it does not bring one of them, the truthful hero himself » near dissolution that 
he cannot get back again We hope not, for he was a fine fellow, but we admit 
ot course, the sheer necessity of its being his part to die if it had to be anybody’ 
Ihe story bears some resemblance to Conan Doyle's tale of the Pragedy ot 
the Korosko,” but without comparing it to that unapproachable little epic of 


| 
the influence of disaster on human nature, thi tory of the bitter suffering 


o. three Englishmen and one Englishwoman as they struggle act the desert 
in the power first of one Arab scoundrel and then of another, has a fine qualit 
ot its own Iruth comes to all of them on their journeyil though th 
indicated perhaps a little too obviously It is the thing which is shown, and 


not said, that has the greater force 


\ TALI Ol OLD GERMANY 
The Sword-maker, by Robert Bart Mills and Boon 
THE three Archbishops who ruled Germany instead of the Emy r did 
badly that Prince Roland, the Emperor's son, could lead n a the rt 
he pleased Endless adventures did he wry out with the twenty bold 
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t wht 1 safel t up in the Mayor's Dovecot " and “ News from Trov.” He is there among his own peopl 
Ml ‘ : mak the j —_ t of the statu md though the doing it and after the Kirris-veau regatta make a slender 
lead But i la t | tures were, the re tory, he handles his characters with a touch more sure than in the tales of 
, lertake ' suse ft pl iinst the vet more lawk Roundhead and Cavalier We have always a little grudge against Mr. Quiller 
, In their ' the Prines eet lest 1 fe, the Couch that he has never embarked on the desperate enterprise of a sequel t 
La is eit ‘ the othe lentit md carries her off trot The Splendid Spur.” rhe finish of that enchanting book hall-promised a 
Castle of 1 } he tort n | wacter of treebooter, and further history, though it would puzzle even “ 0.” to find anything to match 
bye . | the Elector be f her refusal t wry the merits of that prince of cats, Jan Tergagl But to return to the short 
it . tale. { wiventure and ints mad the way the Prince tori Colonel Baigent’s Christmas ° is a fragrant little picture of a long 
, ‘ 1 simple-minded | itwits the three Archbishop remembered act of courtesy, and “ Mutual Exchange Limited” tells of a queet 
ellent read Its fault ts atmosphere Without attempting exchange of personality between a great insurance magrate and the third officer 
' rey luce la we and mat rs in an irritating degre it is ble t fa linet Altogether a pleasant bunch of (shall we say) quiddities 
ta t ‘ t f tl ht better t Mr. Bart I l 
His me | ire almost unmitigatedly moder BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
A lair Martvr, by John Bloundelle-Burton Everett.) 
OULDDITIES \ Girl of To-day, by L. T. Mead John Long.) 
Miss Arbuthnot, by ** Havren.” John Long 
Corpora! Sam and Other Stories, by “0 Smith, Elder and ¢ Svailing ond Camping in Aletha, by A. M. Powell a Te 
THE madn te Orth ed in tragedy but Corporal Sa Canada: The Land of Hope, by E. Way Etkington \. and C. Black 
lies ak bcd 9 idiul hapy t the ce of San Sebastia 
We like Mr. O ( etter , more cheerfu ein, as i Ihe \ LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE LXXXII 


ON THE GREEN. 


Erirep sy Horace HutTcHINsSoN 
Whiesres Manes A BRANDONE! precaution which has been usual directly after the spring meeting ever since 
‘ | , i the if clul ery properly deferred or abandoned the new course has been finished Among the processes of restoration, which 
Whitsun meet it of regard for the memory of King were foreshadowed as likely to be set in movement at the business meeting of 
Edward It was a very due mark of respect on their part, for the club, is that of pouring cartloads of sand into the bunkers, of which the 
it | leath the late Kur vas patron of several English clul depth is, no doubt, much more than it used to be in the good old days, and 
, i the chall © prize were h ift Phe postpone therein lies at least part of the reason why the water stands so long in them 
nt of tl meetings take iwav the last chane fa look at People speak with some doubt ss in fear of committing themselves 
the feos i thy wmnateur est kel t be promiment i the to yne rash statement, when they refer to the imcreased depth ot the 
ites , 1 bunkers, but in truth it would not 
“<i “py apa eer be possible that they should not 
ee , ul ane Wield’ be deeper rhe question has been 
classically asked as to the effect 
that seven maids with seven mops 
might have on quantities of sand 
if they were to sweep for half a 
year, and the answer was dubious; 
but there can be no dubious answer 
as to the effect that seventy times 
seven golfers, with an equal numbet 
of niblicks, must Rave on the 
bunkers if they dug in them for 
half a century They must send 
quantities of sand out of them 
That is exactly what they have 
done, and it is now for the green 
committee to put them, or similar 
quantities, back again 
MARBLES versus Gow 

Now and again we find ou 
selves put into our right plac 
when we have presumed for a 
\ Few Promaster CHamption moment to quit them, in a way 
Of course, local talent at Hoy 
lake 1 ilways bad to beat, with 


Mr. John Ball, the evergreen, at 


that is highly edifying It was 
just before Easter, and we wert 
playing a half round alone, when 
we were joined by a friend, a 
labouring man in holiday attire 
who walked with us for a few holes 
and watched the golf, which seemed 
fu hances of Captain Cecil to be going very well, as it so 
Hutel m. and thi tifted by 
} deed earhet mothe year 
Naturally, Mr. Maxwell, the holder, 
has to be thought of among the 


happened, and we were much 
pleased with the sample we were 
giving to his critical admiration 
Presently we asked him, “ Don't 


tirst Then there is Mr Andrew you ever play > “ No.” e 
vho ht to further in this answered, I never have played ; 
eral t than | h travelled not more than a shot or two.” 


Then he added, with a reflective 
deliberation, but without a sus 


vet 1 be ire « mpuativel dark 
horses in numbers in the Midland 


to iv nothin ot Mr Carr and picion that anyone might appre 
Mr. Woolley who ar not quite hend any sarcasm in his words, 
dark, and Mr Humphries, who ‘I did play marbles once, but | 
beat them both in competition haven't played that for a long 
lately. Mr. Guy Campbell's chance while now.” We said we supposed 

worth looking at; in fact, there it was a very good game, and he 
ire sO many very possible winners went off into an account of it 


cll worthy of the victory that the that was quite Homeric, saying 


pity seems to be that only one can that there was a time when h 
win outright. Yet that is how it is and his father (he was a man of 
Sr. Anprews Otp Courst over fifty himself) would not have 
been afraid to take on any two in 


the county, and so on; and all the 


UNbDER REPAIR 


The old classic golf course 


i St. Andrew closed against while our golf was going on, and 
iliers for the tinne being, we were pressing to try to drive 
wd it is undergoing a process of far enough to extort a word of 


pring cleaning, of rest and resto- appreciation from this ancient 
marbles player; but it was all no 


good: he would only tell us how 


ration, which will, no doubt, with 





1» littl help from the weather 


bureau, make it all beautiful for he used to flip the marble from 
the open championship It i his thumb so “far and sure 
t, however, an exceptional mea- that it would send the other 
re taken i iew of this special man’s warble flying into the 


tremend wcasion, but a M. 1/OR WILLIAMS. hedge and into all sorts of places 








lent 
ll no 
how 
irom 
ire’ 
ther 

the 


laces 
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here it conld hardly be found again. It was all the kind of experience 


which the preachers describe as “ chastening.” 


A Move 1n tHe Ricut Direction. 

Those who are responsible for exhibition matches have generally a morbid 
eraving for four-ball matches, and, incidentally, they usually add to their crimes 
by terming them * four-ball foursomes.” The result is that the spectators see 
i series of shots—very fine shots, certainly—played with such bewildering 
rapidity that they seldom, if ever, have any clear idea as to the state of the 
match It is, therefore, good news to hear of a move in the right direction in 
the shape of the genuine foursome, with which the course of the West Surrey 
at Milford will be opened on June oth. It should be a_ particularly 
interesting game, because it will be a set encounter between the old school and 
the new. The old gentlemen will be Braid and Taylor; the young ones, Robson, 
who has migrated from the North to be the West Surrey professional, and Johns 
These two should make a most entertaining combination to watch, Robson 
representing the far and Johns the sure. If Robson and Braid drive against 
each other, there should be a fine hitting match, and there is just sufficient 
resemblance in the build and method of the two to give it an additional interest 


\ VARIANT OF THE FouRSOME. 


1 propos of foursomes, there is rather a pleasant variant of the gam 
which we heard described the other day It partakes, to be sure, somewhat of 
the nature of “ freak’ golf, but it seems to have distinct possibilities. From 
the tee each of the four players drives a ball. Then each side elects with which 
of their two balls they will play out the hole. On the face of it the affair seems 


absurdly simple, and so, perhaps, it may be if there is no disparity between the 
two partners. In that case it may merely be a matter of choosing the ball 


nearest the hole, always supposing it is lying well. The business becomes 
infinitely more subtle, however, if one of the partners is much more skilful than 
the other A, the leader, drives two hundred yards, while B, the junior, can 


only cover one hundred and fifty. Nevertheless, A’s skill in playing up to the 
hole may be so much the greater as to more than compensate for the extra 
distance to be covered, and so it may be good tactics to choose the shorter ball 
that was driven by B rherefore, when A drives a “ sereamer” from the tee, 
it does not follow at all that B has nothing left to try for On the contrary, he 
must take all the pains he can. as by driving a respectable distance he may 
make it possible for his skilful partner to play the approach. If he misses, hi 


SOME KER 


N spite of the fact that we live in a proverbially materialistic 
age, a few among us still cling to a vague belief in a dim and 
distant Marvel Land, an Other Country, a strange super- 
natural region, where nothing is too preposterous to occur, 
For each of us individually this land takes shape according to 
our own imaginings ; but whether we locate it in this world or 

the next, and whether we call its inhabitants gods or fairies, matters 
littke—the essential fact remains that ecarth-bound humanity, 
secking to escape from the sordid cares and anxieties of everyday 
life, still dreams on occasions of another world of fantastic happen- 
ings, which in some unaccountable manner exercise a mysterious 
influence on our life and actions. 

In Ireland, where credulity in everything, save, perhaps, in the 
amiable intentions of the British Government, still flourishes, the 
belief in fairies has lingered longer than in most parts of the Empire. 
Unfortunately, however, education, with its inevitably blighting 
etfect on the imagination, is doing its best—or, rather, its worst 
to undermine this belief, so that even in Kerry, where fairies still 
dance on mossy raths in the moonlight, it is becoming more and 
more rare to meet with any member of the rising generation who 
will own to an acquaintance with the Good People. Even the 
respect usually accorded to the supernatural element in life appears 
to be dyu { personally experienced only a few months 
ago when | had a fairy “ fort’? opened up and a fairy thorn cut 
down without a protest by men whose fathers and grandfathers 
would have tlatly declined to lay hands on either. 

So little prepared was I for these acts of bravado that it was 
with a certain amount of trepidation that I had even suggested 
clearing the ground round the narrow stone-lined entrance, acci 
dentally discovered on the side of the fort, or rath, as these circular 
mounds are called, as to the origin of which there has been so 
much controversy in archwological circles, and which, according 


, out, as 


VW 

i 
1 
i 


to different authorities, were used as dwelling-houses, as burying- 
places or for storing grain. Whatever their original destiny may 
have heen, for centuries, at any rate, they have been tenanted, 
according to tradition, by a fairy race, generally supposed to be 
descended from the Tuatha de Danaau, that mysterious people, 
endued with magical powers, who inhabited Ireland over two 
thousand years ago and who were finally exterminated by the 
Milesians. So great is—or, rather, was—the superstition with 
which these forts have always been regarded that up till quite 
recently there was not a grown man in Kerry who would venture 
even in the neighbourhood of one after dark. My surprise can 
therefore be understood when one of the labourers engaged in 
the work, after industriously digging round the opening to the 
cave, suddenly lay down flat on the ground and, crawling in on 
all fours, disappeared from sight into the bowels of the earth. 
None of the other men present exhibiting any concern, I considered 
it advisable to also maintain an attitude of indifference, although 
fully conscious that a few years ago such an act of sacrilege would 
certainly have been attended with alarming consequences. In 
a few moments, however, the man’s heels having reappeared, 
and these being presently followed by his head, I was able to enquire 
not only as to his discoveries, but as to the motive which had induced 
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himself, with his infinitely smaller skill in approaching, will have to play t! 
second shot with A’s ball. It is not, of course, a game to be taken seriously 
but, given a summer's day and an empty green, it appears to 


for cunning and also for amusement 


A Dreapnovucur CLEEK, 

During the last year or so, when all but the extremely conservative hay 
coquetted, for a while at least, with vast heads and ultra-springy shafts of Dread 
nought drivers, nobody has experimented with an iron club with a very whippy 
shaft. This, at least, was our impression till the other day we « 
player who avowed himself the owner, and, what is more, the happy and con 
tented owner, of a “ Dreadnought cleek.” He used to be blessed—or cursed 

with a rather rapid and jumpy swing, and when he was off his game was very 
prone to “snatch” at the ball Chere is no doubt that the wooden Dread 
noughts did largely do away with this fault and made of him a much-improved 


im acToss a 


player rherefore, he boldly extended his experiments into the region of irons 
and, except when the tie is a really bad one, necessitating a severe jerking shot, 
he now plays gallantly through the green with a cleek that, figuratively 


peakin 
ties itself into knots round his head Probably this is a case of the 


eccentricity 
of genius, and most people will find it better to adhere to the rule that an iron 
club should have a stiff shaft Nevertheless, it is interesting as showing that 
which, indeed, we knew before—the wonderful merit residing in a club that its 
possessor fancies 
Mayor WILLIAMS 

Major Williams is one of the most prominent victims of the edict recently 
passed against the Schenectady putter. With this now illegal weapon he nearly 
always putted extraordinarily well; but he will, no doubt, attain to an equally 
deadly accuracy with some other club, His outstanding peculiarity as a golfet 
is his wonderful power with a large and varied assortment of niblicks, with one 
or other of which he plays most of his shots through the green. Without having 
a very engaging style, he is beyond all doubt a most formidable player, and one 
likely to do best when most is required. Last year he inflicted quite a crushing 
defeat on Mr. Lassen in the second round of the championship, and played very 
finely indeed Major Williams is the secretary of the Harewood Downs Goll 
Club, and has done wonders there by his energy and enthusiasm Besides 
being a fine golfer, he is also a good fisherman and a quite extraordinarily good 
shot, and anything that he does not know about shooting is probably very litth 
worth knowing 


RY FAIRIES 


him to undertake what must, in any case, have been a singularly 
unpleasant expedition, judging from the condition of his cloth 
and the spiders’ nests reposing on his hair. Unfortunately, as 
far as his investigations went, there was nothing very startling 
to reveal, the long, narrow passage being one of five originally 
leading into a central cave, the roof of which, however, had now 
fallen in; and as to his motive, much as | regret having to record 
it, | am obliged to admit that it was wholly and entirely mercenary 
“ T thought,” he replied, as he gingerly removed the woolly spiders 
from his head, “‘ there could be money inside,”’ voicing the tradition 
of buried treasure which prevails all over Kerry, as well as the 
altogether modern supremacy of the passion for gain over th 
power of superstition 

It was after this episode that [| felt sufficiently encouraged 
to give orders for the removal of a thorn tree which seriously 
impeded the view from the drawing-room window, but to which 
1 had long been resigned, as one resigns one's self to Fate and all 
the immovable circumstances of life Again, however, there was 
no remonstrance, and as the tree fell with a creak on the mossy 
bank, if any fear of horrible consequences was felt by those present 
it was felt by me alone, the men who had done the unholy deed 
resuming their pipes, shouldering the saw and the hatchet and 
strolling back to their ordinary work. Personally, to this day, 
I never pass the spot where the tree once stood without an almost 
imperceptible shudder of apprehension, for, after all, the thorn is 
a fairy tree, and “ Anna Grace ”’ of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s ballad 
is not the only mortal who has been spirited away from her com 
panions by 


the silent fairy crowd, 
Like a river in the air gliding round 


Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say 

But wild, with the terror of the speechless thre 

For they feel fair Anna Gra drawn silently away 

By whom thev dare not look to se¢ 

They feel their tresses twine with her parting locks of goll 


And the curls elastic falling, as her head withdraws 
They feel her sliding arms trom their tranced arms untold, 
But they dare not look to see the caus 


or heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lies 
Phrough all that night of anguish and perilous amaze 
And neither fear nor wonder can ope their gawking ey 
Or their limbs from the cold ground raise 

rill out of Night the Earth has rolled her dewy side 
With every haunted mountain and streamyv vale below 
When as the mist dissolves on the yellow morning tid 


The maiden’s trance dissolveth so 

Then flv the ghastly three as swiftly as they may 
And tell their tale of sorrow to anxious friends in vai 
rhey pined away and died within the vear and da 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again 


Where such a tragic fate overtook poor Anna Grace and het 
three companions, who, after all, had only been guilty of dancing 
beneath the fairy thorn, one may perhaps be pardoned for feeling 
a certain apprehensiveness when it comes to cutting one down 
As a matter of fact, however, the punishment for such a deed 
if unpleasant, does not appear as severe as might be expected, 
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judging by another poem by Allinghan, in which we read of fairs 
who 

Hi 

] 

| 

| 

1! M find t 

I itt nt 
Altovether ecing he vindictive nature of fairics and then 
uncompromising attitude towards transgressors of their laws, it 
is perha; i ell that though still inhabiting the earth they should 
bn radually losing something of their power \t the same time, 
if in the past the have displaved an altogether uncharitabk 
tendency to take babi out of ther cradk and to substitute 
for them fairy changelings of uncertain temper, to lure newly 

rricd wor 1 awa from their husbands, leaving counterfeit 
corpses in their place to administer blows to strong men which 
result in paralysis and blindness, to bewitch cows so that thei: 
milk fails and to blight and destroy whole crops of potatoes, it 
must be remembered that they are also capable of rewarding 
virtue, as in the case of Hanafin and his cows, one of the many cde 
livhttiul tairy tales collected in Kerry by the late Mr. Jeremiah Curtin 
Hanatin, it appear vus a farmer, living near Dingle, owning 

a large herd of cow vhich were driven up every morning to be 
milked in tront of the house It happened, however, that tor 
everal days in succession the tub into which the milk was poured 
by the yvirls was mysteriously overturned and the milk spilled 
llanatin wife was naturally exceedingly indienant, but in nite 
of every precaution the mulk continued to be upset One morning 
however, as tlanafin was walking along the road past a fairy fort 
he heard a child crying inside it and a woman's voice saying, “ Be 
quict a while, Hanatin'’s cows are going hom we'll soon have 
milk in plenty.”” Now, Hanafin, being a wi man, said nothing, 


but went home and personally supervised the milking, with the 
resul that on the usual overturning of the tub he stopped his 
wife in the middle of her scolding by telling her that it was no 
fault of the girl, who on this occasion had been pushed by one of 
the cows against the tub ‘Leave it to me,” he said “TV try 
and manage this busine 

The tollowing morning, on hearing the child again crying in 


the fort, he, like the brave man that he was, went insick He 

iw no on Lount the ud \ child is crying for milk \ cow ol 
mine will calve to-morrow lil let no one milk that cow; you 
can do what you like with her milk.” The tub was never turned 
over agaim, and tor two veal Hlanafin prospered in every way, 
taking good care of the cow, and never letting ‘‘a_ girl or a 
woman milk her.’ Unfortunately, however, Hanafin, being a 


Kerry man, was also soft-hearted, and some of his neighbours 
vetting into trouble he went security for them, with the result 
that the creditors came down on him, and the bailiff arrived on 
dav in order to drive off his cattle Ilanafin thereupon repaired 
to the fairy fort, and said I'm going to lose all my cattle, but 
I'll try to keep the cow | gave you and feed her still, so that the 
child may have milk.” 

Three bailiffs came, and went down to the pasture across 
the field, but when they drove the cows up as far as the fairy 
fort each bailiff was caught and thrown hither and over by people 
he couldn't see; one minute he was on one side of the ditch and 


the next minute on the other side They were so roughly handled 
and bruised that they were hardly alive, and they not seeing who 
or what was doing it Ihe cattle, raising their tails, bawled and 
ran off to the pasture Ihe following morning ten policemen 
and bailiffs went to take Hanafin’s cattle, with, however, identically 
the same result o that they barely left the place alive Never 
again did police or bailiff meddle with Hanafin's cows, and, above 
all, the creditors never collected the money 


Occasionally the fairies, being Irish, display a certain sense 
of humour, as in the case of John Connors, a farmer, who lived 
near Killarney, whose delight was so great on being presented by his 
wile, after seven daughters, with a son that he broke his spade in the 
ditch for joy and started off to the next parish to find sponsors 
lor the christening, not considering anybody in his own parish 


worthy of the honou He had, however, not got very far before 
meeting a stranger riding on a white horse, attired in red knee 
breeches, a swallow-tailed coat and a tall hat, who asked him 


where he was going 


I'm going,” said Connors, “ to Beaufort to find sponsors 
for mv young son.” 

Oh, you foolish man,” said the stranger,‘ you left the road 
a mile behind you lurn back and take the left hand 

John Connors, having done as directed, had not ridden very 
far along the new road when he met the same gentleman again, 
who once more re-directed him on his way \s a matter of fact, 
all that night he kept meeting the stranger, who finally invited 
him to his house, and insisted on his staying with him till the morn- 
ng Once Connors was asleep the stranger took his clothes, 
formed a corpse in exact imitation of their owner, put the clothes 
on it, tiled the body to the horse and, leading it outside, turned its 
head towards home, keeping Connors himself in bed for three weeks. 

Ihe horse in due course found its way home, and the people 
secing the corpse on its back took it for Connors, to whom they 
ave a great wake that night, ‘‘ evervbody mourning and lamenting 
over him, for wasn’t he a good man and the father of a large family 

Three weeks later Connors was awakened by his host and 
told to go home 

But where are my clothes ?”’ asked Connors, sitting up 
in Ded and looking around him 
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I know nothing of your clothes,” said the stranger, “ and 
t out of this the better” 

But, God help me,” said Connors, ‘“‘ how am I to go home 
without my clothes ? If I had a shirt itself it wouldn’t be so bad, 
but to go without a rag at all on me!’ 

Don’t be talking,”’ said the man, “ take a sheet and be 
off with you I have no time to lose on the like of you.” 

John grew in dread of the man, and taking the sheet went 
out Now, it is the custom in Ireland when anybody dies 
to sprinkle holy water on the clothes of the deceased and 
to give them for God’s sake to the poor, thereby ensuring 
having them for their own use in another world So that when 
John Connors appeared in his native town in a sheet the people 
who saw him, on recovering from the shock, rushed to his wiie 
and accused her of not having given his clothes to the poor, since 
his ghost was roaming around in nakedness. 

“ Indeed,”’ said the wife, ‘“‘ I did give them away; it must 
be that the man I gave them to didn't wear them to Mass, and 
that is why my poor husband is naked in the other world,’ where- 
upon she went for the neighbour and proceeded to revile him 

Bad luck to you, you heathen,’ said she ; I did not think 
you the man to leave my poor John naked in the other world. 
You neither went to Mass in the clothes | gave you nor sprinkled 


the sooner you ge 


holy water on them 

the neighbour having, however, proved toe her satisfaction 
that he had performed all the necessary rites over the garments, 
the widow returned home, only to receive herself that same night 
a visitation from the ghost. Overcome with terror she hid herself 
and her children under the bedclothes, leaving John tapping at 
the window while she offered up prayers for the repose of his soul. 

Wherever Connors appeared it was always with the same 
resul., even the doctor, having seen him through the window, 


refusing to open the door to hin At last he betook himself to 
the priest, whose housekeeper, having opened the door, fell in a 
fit on the stairs on seeing the apparition. The priest hearing the 


noise ran out, and finding himself face to face with the ghost ot 
the corpse over whom he had said Mass refused to believe him alive 
if you are,”’ said he, “‘ where are your clothes ? 
{ don’t know where they are,”’ said Connors, “‘ or how they 
went from me, but | haven’t them sure enough 

‘Go into the kitchen,” said the priest ** I'll bring you clothes, 
and then you must tell me what happened to you.” 

Connors having related his adventures, “ "lis Daniel O’ Donohue 

the fairy chief—-King of Oochlein (Killarney), that played the 
trick on you,”’ said the priest. ‘‘ Why didn’t you get sponsors 
at home in this parish for your son as you did for your daughters ? ”’ 
and having duly admonished him for his pride and wilfulness, 
the priest accompanied him to his wife’s house, where in answet 
to their knocking they were only met with renewed prayers fot 
the repose of Connors’s soul. After some time, however, the priest 
prevailed on her to open the door, and finally succeeded in con 
vincing her that her husband was really there in the flesh. 

Once restored to the bosom of his family, it is not surprising 
to hear that after all his adventures in the sheet, “ no matter how 
large his family was in after years John Connors never went from 
home again to find sponsors.” 

faking it all round it would seem that, whatever their failings 
may be, it would be a drab world if there were no fairies In tt. 
Certainly one cannot imagine Kerry without them, beautiful, 
mysterious Kerry, where the fairies 


Live on crispy pancake 
Of vellow tide toam 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs 
All night awahe 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
bor fear of littl men, 
Wee folk, good folk 
frooping all together ; 
Greea jacket, red cap 
And white owl's feather 


piri GORDON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIRDS AND NEST-BUILDING 
[To run Epiror or ** Country Lirkt.” | 


S1r,—lI wish to be allowed to enter a word of protest against the common 
practice of the writers of books on birds saying that the nest-building of 
such and such a species takes such and such a period; then that the birds 
take such another definite length of time before they begin to brood the 
eggs; finally, the writers begin to tell us about the time taken in 
incubation, and so on, I have no quarrel with them about the last 

there is an approximately definite time, no doubt, for the incubation; but 


what I do wish to join issue with them about is their statement of the 


periods of nest-making and of laying. I believe both these ciffer almost 
indefinitely, that one pair of a species will get through the operations very 
much quicker than another of the same, although in precisely the same 
circumstances; that birds vary, in fact, just as one man might vary from 
wnother in the length of time that he took in building his house if he were to 
be his own mason. Birds have their idio-yncrasies just as men, Partly the 
reason why I think the book-writers are so ill-advised in trying to fix a definite 
period for the nest-building of any species is that they can have so little 
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positive evidence to go on, They may say ‘I found the nest just begun on 
the 20th,” and so on. Sut what do they mean by “* just begun,” and how 
do they know how long those foundations took in the laying ? It is difficult 
to detect the absolutely first beginnings of nest-building in any bush or tree, 
hut it is easy in those boxes which we put up for tits and other birds. These 
we can examine every day and so note the first straw or moss, This very 
year two pairs of blue tits gave me a fine object-lesson in the difference of 
habit, of industry in nest-making, of the same species. One pair began 
nest-making a full week before the other, yet the pair that had begun to 
make their nest a week later had an egg laid a day before the others. That 
in itself is almost enough to upset the precise dates of the writers. It seems 
to me that they are too fond of copying from each other, one saying 
what another has said before him, instead of looking and thinking for them- 


selves, —Rusticus 





PRESERVATION OF LANDSCAPE. 

[To tHe Epior or “Country Lirk.”] 
Sir, —The world seems to be awakening to the fact that Nature—her scenery 
and her wild life, plants, birds, mammals and butterflies—is in danger of exter. 
mination and needs protection, Prussia has for some little time conducted a 
State Department for this purpose; it seems to be well organised and to 
have considerable success. To those not acquainted with the Fatherland the 
term ‘‘ Preservation of Natural Monuments” is liable to be misleading ; it 
certainly includes antiquities in the shape of Roman bridges and the like, 
but its chief meaning is the preservation of the natural fauna and flora and the 
best landscapes of the country. The second conferevce for the purpose has 
just been held in Berlin. Last October the first International Congress for 
the Preservation of Landscape was held in Paris. The French ate much 
taken with the Prussian system, and proposals are being made to adopt it. 
Japan was represented at the congress by Professor Miyoshi, who advises his 
country to take a leaf out of Germany’s book. Many will think it high time 
that our country followed suit. ‘‘ Improving the country ” at present too 
often implies the erection of desirable villa residences or golfing hotels. 
There is room for these and for other ‘* improvements”; but, in the long 
run, Nature is bound to disappear or be exceedingly ‘‘ straitened,” if the 
question is not made a national concern. Private owners can do much, but 
the powers of municipalities require Governmental control. It may be worth 
pointing out that if, for instance, natural parks for the preservation of the 
fauna and flora come to be established, as they are in Prussia, competent 
naturalists should have charge of them, instead of the ordinary ranger 
or keeper, who is, however worthy, lacking in the requisite scientific 
knowledge. — Q. 


INCREASE OF ANT-HEAPS. 

[To THE Epitor or “Ccunrry Lirs.”) 
Sir,—Anyone who is moving about the country must notice the enormous 
increase of ant-heaps, tumps, or hills, as these are variously styled. At one 
time, when English land was thoroughly cultivated, the ant-hills were 
only found on common lands, but when land was allowed to tumble 
down to grass the ants took possession of these new fields. Year by 
year they have increased, and not content with what they have already 
annexed, they now have extended their operations into some of tive best 
meadows, and they render mowing a matter of difficulty. At one time 
farmers would have been accused of bad farming to allow of an 
accumulation of ant-hills in even their poorest fields. But now, under the plea 
of scarcity of labour, the accumulations are allowed to pass unnoticed. Two 
ant-hills will more than cover a square yard of land, and hardly anything ot 
value grows on them ; thus will be seen on many farms what is practically 
waste. An excellent way to dispose of the tumps is in late November to 
split them with a spade, then throw back the four squares and slightly 
hollow out the centre to catch and hold the rain. This will generally kill the 
ants, and the turves can be turned back in the spring. An even better plan 
is to take a we!l-stocked, movable poultry-house where the heaps are and dig 
out a few each day, aliowing the hens free access to the ant-eggs. I once 
took possession of a field like this, and I am sure the hers created a record 
for laying. Anyway, it is evidently time that some steps should be taken to 
check what has become a veritable plague in many districts, The use of 
soil fumigants, which may kill the ants, still leaves the hills as they were; so 
it is just as well to dig them out and destroy them first as last.—LK. W. 








AN EDIBLE POND-TORTOISE. 
{To tHe Epitror oF **Countrry Lirs.”) 
Sir,—The flesh of certain marine turtles has long been celebrated as a luxury 
and commands high prices; it is, therefore, curious that the almost equ:l 
gastron« mic excellence of a small fresh-water tortuise, commun in the South of 
India, should have been nearly altogether overlooked. The creature is, no 
doubt, small, but is plentiful in the Madras Presi‘ency, and might very 
iikely be bred in ponds for the market if a demand should at any time arise 
for its flesh, The tortoise in question is Emyda granosa, while the Tamil 
name is Pal Amai, which Anglicised signifies milk tortoise. In shape it is 
something like the huge Trionyx of the large North Indian rivers. There are 
the same fleshy pig-like snout and a similarly partially soft shell. Tie Pal Amai 
is, however, not so much flattened in form as Trionyx, and instead of the dirty 
grey-green of the big scavenger tortoise, exhibits most pleasing colouring. The 
back is olive green, agreeably mottled, while the whole of the under parts are a 
pure clear cream colour. The large fleshy-lipped tortoises are carnivorous, but 
from my personai knowledge of E:myda, I am inclined to think that its diet 
is largely a vegetable one, but that it also eats worms, prawns and fish 
spawn whenever the opportunity offers. I have caught numbers of Pal Amai 
round about Madras with float tackle and small hook baited with red worm 
or skinned prawn. I have also taken this tortoise, or a closely allied 
variety, in Lower Burma. In Northern India I did not come across it, The 
average weight was one and a-half to two pounds, but I have come across 
occasional specimens scaling four pounds. One of these large-sized ones, 
caught in a Mairas pond, when being prepared for the table was found to 
contain several perfectiy formed eggs. They were nearly the size of pigeons’ 
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eggs, with clear white shells so firn and hard that I had no difficalty in 
blowing a coupie to give to a frien i who collected eggs, It takes two 
ordinary small-sized Emyda to make sufficient soup for two or three persons 
After the tortoise has been killed and cleaned, the flesh and fat are removed 
from the shell and the latter, together with the feet, is put into a little water 
to boil and some ordinary stock added. In the liquor thus strengthened the 
meat and fat are boiled, flavouring and seasoning being added to taste, 
When preparing the fat to put into the stock it should be cut up into small 
cubes, while the addition of a little madeira is decidedly an improvement. 
Emyda, besides being so excellent on the table, is such an inviting-lookirg 
little tortoise when alive that it would seem well worthy of study, with a view 
to serious cultivation. There would be little doubt of a steady demand 
arising for it if it once became properly known, —B. 


AN OLD RATTLE. 
{To rue Epitor or ** Country Lire,” | 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an old constabie’s rattle, which seems to be 





TO AROUSE THE NEIGHBOURS 


made of ash. It is twelve inches long, weighs two and three-quarter pounds 
and makes din enough to wake a whole neighbourhood,—F. M. Surciirre 





*MILLIONES” AND MALARIA. 
(To THe Eviror or Counrry Lirk.”)} 


Sirk, —The fresh waters of Laibados are the home of myriads of tiny surface- 
swimming fishes with upturned mouths, which are locally knowr, on account 
of the innumerable swarms in which they occur, as ‘* milliones.” They 


belong to the family scientifically designated Cyprinodonticx, in which they 
form the genus and species G:rardinus 4 ceciloides In other parts of th 
tropics, such as Ceylon, these milliones are represented by closely-allied 
fishes commonly called by Europeans top-minnows; the Singhalen species 
representing, however, a distinct genus and species, and bearing the scientifi 
title of Haplochilus lineatus. The presence of milliones in Barbados has 
been hel to be reason for the comparative, or complete, freedom of that island 
from malaria, these fishes feeding on the well-known aquatic larvee, which 
progress in a series of jerks by alternately bending and straightening their 
tails, and ultimately develop into mosquitoes and other gnats, Owing to 
this report the counc:] of the Zvological Society of London has recently 
decided to keep a stock of milliones on hand for the purpose of supplying 
consignments to tropical stations in the British Empire desirous of making 
experiments on the alleged efficacy of these fishes in mitigating the ravages 
of malaria, That miiliones and top-minnows do devour enormous numbers 
of mosquito larv may be fully admitted ; but the results of recent experi 
ments and observations tend to show that their efficacy in eliminating 
malaria is considerably less than was at first supposed, rhis, 9s Dr. A 
Willey, an eminent English naturalist resident in Ceylon, has pointed out, is 
largely due to the circumstance that mosquito larve very olten flourish 
best in situations to which it is impos-ible for fishes to obtain access. 


Mosquitoes breed, for instance, very lorgely in the litle puddles of coft 


coloured water which collect in the hollows of the stems and above-vrou: 
roots of tropical trees and, likewise, in the ** sludge” bordering tanks on 
which the layer of water is often too shallow for even the smallest fishes 


Chis immunity from fish attack has been proved in the case of the so-called 
Columbo lake-fly (Coironomus), wiose numbers have not been appreciably 
diminished, despite the energetic efforts which have been made during the 
last few years to keep them in check by introducing small insectivorous fishes 
into their most easily accessible haunts. In addition to milliones and top- 
minnows, the fry of a number of species of other fishes also eat mosquito 
larvae, one of the most valuable in this respect being the young of the Indian 
climbing perch (Anabas), which will swallow an entire egy-raft, comprising 
some one hundred an! sixty eggs, at a gulp, The fry of the lula (Oplio- 
cephalus), another well-known Indian fish, on the other hand, will only look 
at the egg-rafts, waiting till the larve are hatched out before they will touch 
them. Top-minnows, likewise, eat only the larvae and such maimed mosquitoes 
as fall into the water, These fishes, it may Le added, possess a brilliant 
triangular white spot on the back of the head, which can be suddenly 
obscured by dark pigment, and probably acts as a lure to attract the larva 
on which they feed, Fish-breeders in the tropics are, of course, up in arms 
against attempts to exterminate mosquito larvae, as, if suc cesstul, the iry o 
such valuable fishes as the lula and climbing perch would be deprived of their 
chief food supply. Sut difficulties of this kind nearly always arise when man 
presumes to interfere with the balance of Nature. ln BR 
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readv for any caterpillar, spider, earwig, etc., IT cou! 





, , | ' e "Ce \ It procure for him, in conjunction with an excceilent in. 
war the e1 f May last. while looking for sectivorous food composed of ants’ eggs, dried flies, eg 
of varien ar i» warblers, in order to flake, pow !ered dog biscuits, meat meal and Osbor 
tographs ' nd myself beard the per biscuits, On this miscellaneous diet he progresse 
tent of nestlings The ned w n traced famously, and acquired a taste for milk, which wa 
rtal ) old t tree some little dis placed in a spoon, into which he would thrust his swor 
t away, , ju ng from t ze of the hole and hike tongue again and again with apparent relish. If 
the tr ,v t ie ( con 1 it was the hom was at first kept in a large colander, with flannel plac 
! \ few minutes later a very fit at the bottom, but in about a week became very restk ss, 
- ' his rance, but ev desiring to see more of his surroundings, and would 
‘ t hav spott " S flew away scramble up to the edge and sit for some considerable 
nn Shor ifterwards the hen bird appeare time attending to his toilet, nibbling at and helping hi 
1 ver iciou » after mar wing and tail feathers to cast the sheaths of then 
| ranch to branch « neig ring quills. He became wonderfully tame, and if one 
tree, sl r tree, dar round tl sat reading he would perch on a shoulder for half-an- 





1 FAVOURITE VERCH, 





si ind a moment hour at a stretch 
ifterwards flew ofl. I decided to take 
She reappeared a his photograph, 
few minutes later but this he resented 
and repeated th very much, espe- 
trick, which we cially at first. The 
thought rather camera was placed 
trance, because sme little distance 
the hole we saw away and left for 
wis in full view and some time, and 
the bird had cer- eradually the dis- 
tainly not entere tance was 
it. We particularly lessened; even- 
wished to see the tually I was able 
j nm AT VORK voung and gauge to secure a serics f PAUSE, 
the depth of the of photographs, 
nesting hole So I climbed up cautiously, only to find that I could not eet my Finding that he was viry fond of bathing, I decided to take advantage of 
nd in the hole in which the young were now swearing dreadfully at my this weakness, and allowed him to bathe almost daily in a photographic 
intrusion My friend fortunately had a clasp knife, with which | was able to developing dish, which was place lon the bird-room floor. Cne fine mornin 
enlarge the hole sufi nily to get my hand in, and found the nest, if nest it I put the dish out in the garien, fixed up the camera, an: focussed sharply 
may be called mply the chippings of the wood made by the tird when pecking on the dish. [then brought the bird Gown and released him, when he at 
it its habitation at a depth of about twelve inches. It contained tour once made for the water, and I was able to give exposures of one twenty- 
young about nine or ten days old, I chose the biggest, boldest and most ifth of a second and secure a few good negatives. His fondness for bathing 
rominently marked and cided to try torearhim. He was fed sever: times regained him his liberty, for a week later I attempted to make another series 
the way home with flies, which ut this tin of u year prove most cf bathing scenes on a much larger scale, to include a few of him preenin 
mt ng to p le roa himself afterwards, etc. 
ny tl woods, When I Everything was ready for 
ui ultempted to feed an exposure, the bir 
him, alter reaching home, being near the bat 
he a utely refuses o when a neighbour who had 
open his u 1 So ti been watching opened ni 
: ussive re r” had to bedroom window suddenly, 
hav opened and a few put his head out ar 
n salworms 11 rt d; these 


startled the bird, I had no 
idea he could fly so well, 


Fortunately, already having having some six weeks 





a number of ** soft-bills,” before slightly cut his flight 
neluding a nichtingale, feathers on one wing; but 
ereat tit, bi ip, robin, he immediately flew over 
' tart, etc., | was in ti the few intervening ba 
position of having an excel- gardens which separate 
ently stocked larder trom him from the open country, 
s| to supply the ney asmall wood being o1 
comer with ood and a quarter of a mile awa 
var f ire By I went after him at once, 
acing afew dr of water but failed to find tl 
‘ h I eventually slightest sign of the tru 
t him to open S and can only trust that 
h, a ufter this I he may be safe ‘* Or, 
>» fur r rouble the hills and far away 
y ' } i sas always 
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